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I  feel  like  an  outsider  here  in  the 
Richmond  office.  The  real  work  is 
being  done  in  the  field.  Out  there, 
there  aren't  any  excuses  for  having  to 
get  up  at  2  a.m.  to  check  the  progress 
of  tiny  striped  bass  no  bigger  than  a 
fingernail  in  a  fish  hatchery.  No  one  is 
around  to  congratulate  you  on  spend- 
ing five  hours  cramped  in  a  blind,  on 
sitting  perfectly  still  in  freezing  rain 
waiting  for  the  geese  that  have  been 
baited  for  the  past  two  weeks  to  finally 
walk  into  the  trap  that  you  will  trip, 
sending  the  trucks  barreling  down  the 
road  with  burlap  bags,  and  then  work- 
ing fast  with  numbed  fingers  to  untan- 
gle the  couple  hundred  geese  and  get 
them  banded  and  released  before  dark. 

What's  worse  is  that  these  folks  in 
the  field  don't  talk  about  their  work 
unless  you  pry  it  out  of  them.  If  you 
ask  any  of  our  hunter  education  offic- 
ers how  they  can  act  so  cheerful  after 
three  weeks  of  workshops  that  keep 
them  up  preparing  every  night  until 
midnight,  and  away  from  home  for 
nearly  a  month,  they'll  shrug  it  off 
with  a  grin  and  tell  you  that  you're 
getting  old  because  you  can't  keep  up 
with  them.  Or,  if  you  happen  to  be  in 
the  parking  lot  at  9  a.m.,  you  might 
meet  the  nongame  biologist  walking 
in,  and  she'll  apologize  for  the  rumpled 
way  she  looks.  It  will  turn  out  she's 
been  up  since  4  in  the  morning,  travel- 
ing a  bird  call  count  route,  helping  out 
the  game  biologists  with  quail  research. 
That  afternoon,  she'll  be  back  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  probably  helping  some- 
one else  with  a  nesting  count  on  shore 
birds.  All  in  a  day's  work.  And  she  still 
smiles. 

The  thing  is,  it's  not  just  one  morn- 
ing that  starts  long  before  dawn,  the 
kind  of  thing  that  most  of  us  who  have 
gotten  a  little  soft  and  would  like  a  bit 
of  adventure  could  handle.  Scientific 


data  require  large  sample  sizes  and 
repeated  experiments  for  validity.  So, 
the  4  o'clock  mornings  persist  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  then  it's  summer,  and 
time  for  another  piece  of  research. 
Perhaps  this  time  it  will  be  an  aboma- 
sum  count  on  deer,  which  means  you 
get  no  sleep  at  all,  spending  that  night 
and  successive  nights  under  floodlights 
collecting  stomach  worms  and  blood 
samples  and  fat  measurements  to  help 
you  figure  out  the  health  of  a  deer 
herd. 

Why  do  they  do  it?  These  people 
aren't  wild-eyed  fanatics  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  Mostly,  these  men  and 
women  are  quite  normal,  happy,  lov- 
ing people.  They've  already  been 
through  the  "Peace  Corps"  stage  of 
their  youth,  when  it  was  cool  to  help 
out  with  social  causes,  so  they  don't 
need  to  repay  society  anymore.  Any 
glamour  that  might  have  attached  itself 
to  the  wildlife  business  has  long  since 
disappeared  with  the  years  full  of 
sleepless  nights  and  aching  bones.  And 
they  aren't  workahoUcs  driven  by 
some  need  for  prestige,  power,  or  per- 
sonal advancement.  After  all,  the  only 
recognition  they  get  for  spending  three 
days  on  a  check  station,  from  7  in  the 
morning  until  nine  at  night,  hauling 
guts  out  of  a  deer  in  the  cold  without  a 
break,  in  order  to  collect  necessary 


data,  is  a  staff  recommendation  at  the 
next  Department  public  meeting  for 
the  setting  of  the  fall  deer  season. 

No,  there's  something  else  involved, 
and  it's  scary  to  think  about.  You  see, 
it's  comfortable  to  believe  in  the  profit 
motive,  and  all  those  other  keys  to 
success  that  management  meetings  and 
motivational  seminars  like  to  spell  out 
for  us.  Things  like  "perks"  and  "atta- 
boys"  and  compensation  and  bonuses. 
The  American  Way  is  based  upon 
these  very  principles.  But,  these  folks 
in  the  fish  and  wildlife  profession  are 
screwy.  They  work  without  these 
incentives.  And  they  don't  just  work; 
they  just  about  kill  themselves.  I'm 
sure  they're  shortening  their  life  spans 
by  it.  And  they  keep  on  at  it,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  them  lose 
vacation  time  every  year  because  they 
simply  can't  find  time  to  take  it,  and 
almost  all  of  them  stop  adding  up  the 
comp  time  they're  entitled  to  because 
it  just  becomes  meaningless  after 
awhile. 

So,  you  see,  these  professionals  are 
shaking  us  up.  Shaking  up  our  ideas 
about  what  gets  us  going  and  keeps  us 
happy,  motivated  and  willing  to  give 
the  best  of  ourselves.  And,  it  makes 
the  rest  of  us,  sitting  here  warm  and 
toasty  on  a  winter  afternoon  worry 
sometimes,  and  stay  late  at  the  office 
catching  up  on  work  that  needs  to  be 
done.  Because,  here,  a  precedent  was 
started  back  in  1916,  and  these  people 
remind  us  that  we've  got  a  reputation 
to  maintain.  But  it's  something  that  no 
motivational  steps,  tricks,  or  shortcuts 
of  voodoo  management  has  ever  played 
a  part  in.  Something  runs  deeper 
through  it  all.  I'm  not  sure  if  it's  called 
love  or  commitment  or  dedication. 
Those  words  seem  to  simple  for  what 
is  involved.  But,  whatever  it  is,  it's 
powerful.  And  I,  for  one,  respect  it.  □ 
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Scratching  For 
Turkeys 

Learning  how  to  read  turkey 

scratchings  can  help  you  locate  those 

cagey  game  birds  and  anticipate  their 

movements  in  the  woods. 


Way  back  in  the  early  thir- 
ties, people  frequently 
would  discuss  with  neigh- 
bors and  friends  how  tough  it  was  to 
"scratch  for  a  living."  Even  today  in 
more  affluent  times,  miUions  of  indi- 
viduals must  scratch  in  order  to  make 
fiscal  ends  meet.  Out  there  in  the  hills, 
valleys,  swamps,  fields  and  mountains, 
wild  turkeys  also  do  a  whole  lot  of 
scratching  to  feed  and  survive  in  the 
wild  where  the  competition  is  serious. 
During  their  daily  feeding  activities, 
flocks  of  gobblers  and  hens  dig  up  and 
turn  over  tremendous  quantities  of 
leaves.  Turkey  hunters  in  search  of 
those  elusive  big  game  birds  should 
learn  how  to  read  and  analyze  scratch- 
ing signs  and  use  them  to  their 
advantage. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  an  innate  trait 
that  chickens,  turkeys,  grouse,  crows, 
quail  and  other  smaller  birds  scratch 
in  the  leaves  and  soil  to  locate  the 
various  food  materials  which  are  either 
produced  or  hidden  in  that  particular 
habitat.  At  the  same  time,  the  birds 
locate  and  ingest  grit  which  is  so  essen- 
tial in  their  digestive  processes. 

Scientific  food  habits  studies,  which 
have  been  carried  out  in  a  number  of 
states,  have  shown  that  wild  turkeys 
eat  a  tremendous  variety  of  both  plant 
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and  animal  materials.  Mosby  and 
Handley  in  their  excellent  book  The 
Wild  Turkey  in  Virginia,  identified  657 
species  of  vegetative  and  animal  mate- 
rials in  their  analysis  of  524  wild  tur- 
key crops.  These  had  been  collected 
from  successfial  hunters  during  fall 
and  winter  seasons  in  the  Old  Domin- 
ion. 

It  is  natural  that  certain  foods  appear 
to  be  preferred  over  others.  It  wasn't 
surprising  to  discover  that  acorns, 
beechnuts,  grasses,  dogwood  berries 
and  grapes  ranked  high  in  the  quantit- 
ative analysis  of  the  turkey  crops. 
Unfortunately  for  the  wild  turkeys, 
some  of  the  higher  priority  natural 
foods  are  not  reliable  producers  of 
mast.  During  lean  years,  the  large  birds 
must  range  further,  eat  less  desired 
food  and  scratch  deeper  to  survive. 
They  then  concentrate  on  seeds, 
insects,  roots,  tubers,  worms,  grubs 
and  other  foodstuffs  that  can  be  found 
underneath  the  leaves  in  the  duff  and 
soil. 

Wild  turkey  hunters  who  are  for- 
tunate to  have  legal  fall  and  winter 
seasons  in  their  states,  should  learn  to 
locate  and  read  turkey  sign  to  assist 
them  in  finding  those  big  black  birds. 
During  the  years  that  hardwood  mast- 
bearing   trees   produce   abundandy. 


flocks  of  wild  turkeys  cut  a  wide  swath 
and  scratch  thoroughly  as  they  search 
for  their  meals  which  are  buried  under 
millions  of  fallen  leaves.  Gangs  of  wild 
gobblers  and  hens  inadvertently  reveal 
to  sportsmen  secret  tell-tale  signs 
which,  when  carefully  studied,  can 
assist  the  mighty  turkey  hunters  in 
catching  up  with  those  wary  game 
birds.  Scratchings  in  the  leaves  will 
reveal  the  following:  which  general 
direction  the  gang  of  turkeys  was 
headed,  how  long  ago  since  the  flock 
utilized  the  region,  how  frequendy  the 
birds  return  to  feed  in  that  same  terri- 
tory, the  relative  size  of  the  flock,  and 
the  favorite  food  the  turkeys  are  feed- 
ing upon. 

Good  woodsmen  should  learn  to 
identify  the  important  turkey  food- 
yielding  trees  and  plants  in  their  hunt- 
ing territories  and  to  make  mental 
inventories  where  similar  vegetation 
grows  elsewhere.  Let  us  take  a  simple 
example.  In  Virginia,  the  beech  mast  is 
successful  only  about  one  year  out  of 
seven.  Since  the  beechnut  is  a  delecta- 
ble turkey  favorite,  in  the  years  of  high 
mast  yield,  every  mature  beech  tree  in 
the  region  will  be  visited  and  scratched 
under  daily.  During  those  happy  years, 
turkeys  are  much  easier  to  locate, 
especially  if  you  already  know  where 
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the  beeches  grow. 

Novice  turkey  chasers  should  con- 
centrate initially  on  learning  to  distin- 
guish and  isolate  wild  turkey  scratch- 
ings  from  the  leaf  disturbances  often 
made  in  the  same  habitat  by  deer, 
squirrels,  grouse,  smaller  woodland 
birds,  cattle  or  hogs.  Ordinarily,  the 
scratchings  created  by  wild  hens  and 
gobblers  are  larger,  more  distinct, 
deeper,  and  the  leaves  are  scraped 
away,  revealing  patches  of  exposed 
soil.  In  contrast,  deer,  cattle  and  squir- 
rels usually  nuzzle  and  push  the  leaves 
aside  when  searching  for  hard  mast. 
Gobblers  and  hens,  utilizing  their 
powerful  legs,  throw  back  the  leaves 
and  create  scratchings  that  are  charac- 
teristically triangular  in  shape.  There  is 
not  a  greater  thrill  in  fall  turkey  hunt- 
ing than  to  suddenly  encounter  a  hill 
or  mountain  where  the  leaves  are  wind- 
rowed  as  far  as  one  can  see.  We  know 
instinctively  that  a  large  flock  of  tur- 
keys is  ahead,  and  the  action  is  about 
to  begin! 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
exactly  how  old  turkey  sign  is  or 
whether  the  scratchings  were  made 
during  recent  hours.  But  by  being 
aware  of  prevailing  weather  condi- 
tions and  by  studying  with  care  all  the 
scratchings  you  encounter,  you  should 
eventually  be  able  to  predict  the  rela- 
tive age  of  the  sign  with  greater 
accuracy. 
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opposite:  Wild  turkey; 
photo  by  Vinyard  Brothers 


Frequently,  in  fresh  scratchings, 
distinct  tracks,  droppings  and  toenail 
scrapings  can  be  easily  detected. 
Freshly  turned  leaves  always  appear  to 
be  darker  and  damper.  It  is  important 
to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  persistent 
winds  will  dry  out  or  cover  up  fresh 
sign  in  a  relatively  short  time.  During 
the  wintertime,  freshly  exposed  soil 
will  freeze  rapidly  whenever  leaf  cover 
is  removed.  It  is  often  helpful,  when- 
ever you  encounter  what  you  consider 
to  be  fresh  turkey  sign,  to  get  down  on 
your  hands  and  knees.  Then  with  your 
hand,  attempt  to  reproduce  a  typical 
scratching  adjacent  to  a  genuine  tur- 
key-made masterpiece.  By  comparing 
the  dampness  and  the  condition  of  the 
soil  and  leaves,  you  can  judge  for 
yourself  how  long  ago  the  turkey  had 
made  that  scratching. 

In  the  mountainous  territories  where 
I  have  been  hunting  for  many  years, 
turkey  flocks  invariably  scratch  head- 
ing uphill  or  on  a  gradual  slope  upward. 
I  have  never  in  my  turkey  hunting 
career  observed  any  scratchings  com- 
ing down  the  mountains.  Apparently 
the  large  birds  must  gradually  feed  up 
the  ridges  and  hollows  until  they  run 
out  of  food  or  reach  the  top  of  the 
mountains.  They  then  must  fly  back 
down  the  ridges  and  start  the  feeding 
procedure  all  over  again. 

Whenever  you  locate  fresh  scratch- 
ings and  determine  the  general  direc- 
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tion  that  the  feeding  flock  may  be 
heading,  don't  try  to  stalk  the  turkeys 
by  trying  to  sneak  up  on  them;  that  is 
almost  impossible.  You  will  have  bet- 
ter success  if  you  can  utilize  available 
woods  trails  and  the  topography  of  the 
area  to  attempt  to  work  into  position 
in  front  of  the  flock.  Hopefully  then 
the  feeding  birds  will  approach  your 
hiding  place. 

We  have  an  acquaintance  who  has 
evolved  a  successful  technique  for 
stalking,  observing  and  listening.  He 
moves  cautiously  along  ridge  tops 
searching  for  fresh  turkey  sign.  Having 
developed  a  keen  sense  of  hearing,  this 
hunter  constantly  listens  for  the  sounds 
of  the  big  birds  scratching  in  the  leaves 
as  they  move  upward  searching  for 
their  suppers.  A  large  flock  of  turkeys 
produces  considerable  fuss  in  kicking 
back  the  dry  leaves.  This  fellow,  after 
detecting  the  approaching  gobblers 
and  hens,  eases  into  position  to  inter- 
cept them. 

Other  turkey  hunters  utilize  their 
own  scratching  abilities  to  lure  the  big 
birds  during  the  fall  and  winter  sea- 
sons. For  example,  on  occasions,  scat- 
tered turkeys  become  suspicious  and 
refuse  to  come  to  the  call  back  calls  of 
the  hunters.  Then  is  an  opportune 
time  to  imitate  feeding  turkeys  by 
scratching  rapidly  four  times  in  the 
autumn  leaves  and  repeating  the 
procedure  frequently.  (Characteristi- 
cally, turkeys  have  a  unique  four-step 
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waltz  while  scratching:  right,  1  stroke; 
left,  2  strokes;  right,  1  stroke.).  Some 
sportsmen  even  claim  that  this  system 
works  with  stubborn  gobblers  during 
the  springtime. 

We  have  observed  turkey  scratch- 
ing in  some  unusual  places,  which 
only  demonstrates  how  resourceful 
these  remarkable  birds  are  when  they 
are  hungry.  Favorite  key  areas  for 
mountain-ranging  hens  and  gobblers 
are  spring  seeps  where  the  large  birds 
feed  and  dig  for  tubers,  roots,  grass- 
es— and  would  you  believe — sala- 
manders? Commercial  pine  plantations 
appear  to  be  unlikely  feeding  areas  for 
wild  turkeys,  but  we  have  often 
observed  considerable  scratching  and 
digging  around  the  base  of  mature 
pine  trees.  Apparently,  the  turkeys  are 
finding  pine  seeds,  grubs  or  insects  to 
their  liking  under  the  pine  needles.  It  is 
always  disillusioning  to  discover  pla- 
ces in  pastures  where  our  noble  game 
birds  have  scratched  over  most  of  the 
cow  piles  searching  for  worms  and 
undigested  grain. 

Identifying  and  analyzing  wild  tur- 
key scratchings  is  a  smart  thing  for 
both  the  spring  and  fall  hunter  to  learn 
how  to  do.  The  birds  are  hard  enough 
to  fool  under  the  best  of  conditions, 
and  every  extra  bit  of  understanding  of 
their  movements  and  habits  helps!  □ 

Kit  Shaffer  is  a  retired  Game  Department 
biologist  arvi  an  expert  on  turkeys  and  turkey 
hunting.  He  lives  in  Lynchburg. 
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Virginia's  tainted  hunting  acci- 
dent history  may  clear  if  this 
year's  accident  trend  holds 
steady.  This  year  there  has  been  a  32.8 
percent  reduction  in  the  total  number 
of  firearms-related  hunting  accidents 
during  the  deer  season.  In  addition, 
the  number  of  accidents  involving  vic- 
tims mistaken  for  game  has  been 
reduced  by  79.2  percent.  And,  all  of 
the  persons  killed  that  were  mistaken 
for  game  last  year  had  one  thing  in 
common:  every  single  one  of  them 
failed  to  wear  blaze  orange  clothing. 

Virginia  has  historically  and  regret- 
tably turned  in  one  of  the  nation's 
poorest  safety  records  when  it  comes 
to  hunting,  and  over  the  years  much 
debate  has  resulted  from  the  struggle 
to  confront  and  solve  this  serious 
problem.  Sportsmen  groups  and  state 
legislators  have  gone  the  rounds  each 
year  in  the  General  Assembly  with 
proposed  laws  to  increase  the  safety  of 
the  sport. 

Finally,  last  year,  the  legislature 
took  two  significant  actions  to  reduce 
firearms-related  accidents  in  this  state. 
The  first  was  to  institute  a  mandatory 
10-hour  hunter  safety  education 
course,  to  be  completed  by  all  new 
Virginia  hunters  and  any  hunter  15 
years  of  age  or  younger.  This  law  goes 
into  effect  on  July  1,  1988,  and  the 
Game  Department  has  great  hopes 
that  the  result  of  this  requirement  will 
eventually  find  us  sending  more  pre- 
pared and  safety-conscious  hunters 
into  the  field  each  fall. 

The  second  significant  piece  of  hunt- 
er safety  legislation  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  last  year  was  Title 
29.1-530.1,  commonly  known  as  the 
"blaze  orange  law."  Coming  into  effect 
last  fall  during  the  1987  deer  season, 
the  law  requires  that  all  hunters  during 
the  firearms  deer  season  wear  a  blaze 
orange  hat  or  upper  body  clothing  or 
display  at  least  100  square  inches  of 
blaze  orange  material,  none  of  which 
may  be  blaze  orange  camouflage.  This 
requirement  translates  into  a  blaze 
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orange  cap,  vest,  coat,  or  the  display  of 
a  sash  or  any  other  blaze  orange  cloth- 
ing item. 

This  law  was  a  great  triumph  for  all 
concerned  with  safety  in  the  field,  and 
in  fact,  although  some  of  its  detractors 
may  still  feel  it  is  a  rather  restrictive 
law,  Virginia's  legislation  is  one  of  the 
most  permissive  in  the  country,  since 
most  states  require  several  hundred 
inches  of  blaze  orange  clothing  to  be 
displayed  at  all  times  during  the  season. 

Regardless  of  this  fact,  the  impact 
the  law  has  had  on  the  number  of 
firearms-related  hunting  accidents  so 
far  has  been  dramatic. 

During  the  1987  deer  hunting  sea- 
son that  just  ended,  there  were  45 
reported  firearms-related  hunting  acci- 


dents. Of  these  45  accidents,  five  were 
fatal.  Three  of  the  fatalities  were  caused 
by  the  shooter  mistaking  the  victim 
for  game,  but  not  one  of  these  victims 
was  complying  with  the  law  by  wear- 
ing blaze  orange.  Another  fatality  was 
caused  by  the  hunter  shooting  at  a 
turkey  while  a  fellow  hunter  was 
standing  in  his  line  of  fire.  The  fifth 
fatality  was  self-inflicted,  occurring 
while  the  victim  was  climbing  a  tree. 

There  were  also  a  total  of  40  non- 
fatal accidents  during  this  same  period 
of  time.  Of  these  40,  two  of  the  vic- 
tims, neither  wearing  blaze  orange, 
were  mistaken  for  game. 

Last  year,  the  statistics  were  alarm- 
ingly different.  During  the  same  period 
of  time  in  the  1986  deer  hunting  sea- 


son, there  were  a  total  of  67  accidents. 
Of  these  67, 13  were  fatal.  Nine  fatali- 
ties and  15  injured  victims  were  mis- 
taken for  game  and  again,  not  one  of 
these  fatalities  was  u/earing  hlaze  orange. 
Six  of  the  injured  victims  mistaken  for 
game  were  wearing  blaze  orange,  how- 
ever, all  but  one  of  these  accidents 
occurred  after  dark  or  occurred  in 
heavy  cover. 

Although  these  statistics  may  be 
making  believers  out  of  many  Virginia 
hunters  having  their  doubts  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  law,  other  states 
could  have  easily  predicted  the  results 
of  the  Virginia  law  this  year.  Studies  in 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania have  led  researchers  to  confi- 
dently predict  what  follows  the  enact- 
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ment  of  a  blaze  orange  law.  According 
to  Dr.  Oscar  W.  Richards,  a  promi- 
nent researcher  in  the  field,  "A  state 
that  requires  hunters  to  wear  some 
hunter  orange  will  reduce  its  big  game 
accidents  by  about  50%.  If  the  state 
goes  a  step  beyond  and  requires  that 
500  or  more  square  inches  of  hunter 
orange  be  worn  on  the  chest,  back  and 
head,  then  accidents  will  be  reduced 
by  more  than  75%." 

This  kind  of  brash  confidence  in 
blaze  orange  by  scientists  has  not 
resulted  simply  from  the  statistics 
compiled  in  other  states  instituting  a 
blaze  orange  law.  Early  studies  by  the 
Harvard  School  of  Optometry  re- 
vealed the  superiority  of  blaze  orange 
over  any  other  color  in  terms  of  vis- 


ibility, especially  under  low  light  situa- 
tions. In  addition,  the  studies  ad- 
dressed the  significance  of  the  human 
factor  in  hunting.  The  Harvard  group 
discovered  that  a  hunter,  given  the 
appropriate  sound  and  visual  clues 
that  indicated  the  approach  of  a  deer, 
could  extrapolate  the  missing  parts 
from  previous  hunting  experiences 
and  visualize  a  deer  where  none  existed. 
But,  the  revolutionary  thing  was  that  if 
an  unnatural  bright  color  intruded  on 
those  "game  clues,"  such  as  fluores- 
cent orange,  it  would  shatter  the  illu- 
sion concocted  by  the  brain.  Says 
Richards  about  his  findings,  "Para- 
doxically, the  intelligent,  experienced 
hunter  is  most  vulnerable.  Because 
he's  intelligent,  he  has  a  good  'compu- 


ter' in  his  mind  to  hold  the  shapes  and 
images  of  items  he  knows.  Because 
he's  experienced,  he  can  fire  a  rifle  or 
shotgun  with  accuracy  as  soon  as  his 
expectations  are  confirmed  by  his 
mental  picture.  The  results  have  too 
often  been  disastrous.  None  of  us  are 
immune  from  this  situation,  in  hunt- 
ing or  in  other  activities." 

We  at  the  Game  Department  can 
only  hope  that  this  year's  trend  con- 
tinues to  reduce  hunter  deaths  and 
accidents  in  Virginia  by  30-50  per- 
cent. Perhaps  then  we  can  hold  our 
heads  high,  proud  that  Virginia  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  can  call 
their  land  a  safe  place  to  hunt.  □ 

Captain  Herb  Foster  is  the  Hunter  Education 
Coordinator  for  the  Game  Department. 
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^  We  used  to  get  up  long 
before  dawn  in  freezing 
weather  J  and  shiver  all 
day  in  a  turkey  blind. 
We  didn^t  suffer  just  to 
kill  a  turkey.  It  was  the 
sport  of  turkey 
hunting.^  ^ — 84-year''old 
Claude  Amos 


Wild  turkeys  flourished  in  early 
Fluvanna  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  well  into  the  1900s.  In 
fact,  the  county  was  never  without  its 
turkeys.  Even  during  the  bleak  years 
following  World  War  II.  "We  never 
stocked  turkeys  in  Fluvanna,"  said  Kit 
Shaffer,  now  retired,  but  for  many 
years  the  leading  turkey  biologist  in 
Virginia. 

The  county  has  always  had  its  tur- 
key hunters  as  well  as  turkeys,  some  of 
the  best  in  the  state.  One  is  84'year- 
old  Claude  Amos  of  Columbia.  "Hunt- 
ing the  wild  turkey  is  the  greatest  sport 
there  is,"  he  said  recently.  "We  used 
to  get  up  long  before  dawn  in  freezing 
weather,  and  shiver  all  day  in  a  turkey 
blind.  We  didn't  suffer  just  to  kill  a 
turkey.  It  was  the  sport  of  turkey 
hunting." 

Wild  turkeys  and  small  game. 
Bobwhite  quail,  rabbits,  and  squirrels. 
This  was  the  game  that  supported 
hunting  in  the  old  days.  Deer  were  all 
but  nonexistent.  And  protected.  The 
years  leading  up  to  World  War  II  were 
the  golden  years  of  quail  hunting  in 
Fluvanna.  It  was  the  era  of  the  family 
farm,  the  kind  of  farming  that  left 


plenty  of  cover  for  the  birds.  Quail 
were  abundant.  "The  best  quail  hunt- 
ing in  America,"  was  the  assessment  of 
a  Field  and  Stream  magazine  field  editor 
who  hunted  the  county  in  the  1940s. 
"My  father  and  I  always  kept  Eng- 
lish pointers,"  said  Amos.  "Better  for 
turkeys.  Barked  on  the  flush.  Setters 
wouldn't  give  voice  as  well.  We  hunted 
both  quail  and  turkeys.  Dogs  are 
smarter  than  people  give  them  credit 
for.  They  knew  whether  we  were  hunt- 
ing quail  or  turkeys.  They  would  point 
the  quail  and  flush  the  turkeys." 


FLUVANNA  COUNTY 

AREA  285  SQUARE  MILES 

FORMED  IN  1777  FROM  ALpEMARLE.  I 
NAMED  (IN  LATIN)  ANNE'S  RIVER, 
THE  EARLY  NAME  FOR  THE  UPPER 
JAMES  GIVEN  IN  HONOR  OF  QUEEN 
ANNE.  POINT  OF  FORK  WAS  ANJ 
IMPORTANT  SUPPLY  DEPOT  IH  1781. 


I  COH&EAVAT<QH  S.  DEVELOP 


COMUigEliOt.'      I6?e  I 


Modern  Fluvanna  quail  hunting 
doesn't  compare  with  the  old  days. 
They  no  longer  have  the  cover  and 
feed,  but  the  turkey  population  is  still 
booming. 

"We  had  lots  of  turkeys  in  the  old 
days,"  said  Wesley  Haden  of  Kents 
Store.  Haden  signed  on  as  a  special 
warden  with  the  old  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1936,  and  became  a  regular 
warden  in  November  of  that  year.  He 
served  for  over  40  years,  retiring 
October  30,  1976.  Most  of  his  career 
was  spent  in  his  native  Fluvanna 
County.  Though  he  retired  as  a  warden 
supervisor,  Fluvanna  was  among  the 
counties  he  was  responsible  for.  He 
still  serves  as  a  special  warden.  With- 
out pay. 

"I  kept  records  of  the  turkeys  killed 
in  Fluvanna  long  before  we  had  check- 
ing stations,"  he  said.  "Wasn't  as 
accurate.  Had  to  depend  upon  what  I 
heard  and  saw,  but  I  usually  came  up 
with  a  harvest  of  250  to  300  birds  a 
year." 

Now  a  licensed  fur  buyer,  Haden 
has  spent  much  of  his  retirement  trap- 
ping and  buying  fur.  "We  didn't  have 
any  beavers,  otters,  or  raccoons  in  the 
old  days,"  he  said.  "We  trapped  fox, 
mink,  muskrat,  opossum,  skunk,  and 
weasel.  Even  rabbit  pelts  brought  a 
few  pennies." 

"I  released  the  first  three  beavers  in 
the  county,"  said  Haden.  "A  biologist 
got  them  in  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest  and  brought  them  to  me.  Bea- 
vers are  just  about  everywhere  now." 

Early  Fluvanna  night  hunters  had  to 
content  themselves  with  the  abundant 
opossum,  since  there  were  no  rac- 
coons. "My  brother  and  I  had  a  pair  of 
hounds  we  hunted  'possum  with," 
said  Haden,  "but  one  was  a  silent 
trailer.  He  wouldn't  bark  until  he 
treed.  We'd  get  home,  hear  him  bark, 
and  have  to  go  back  in  the  woods.  One 
night  he  treed  just  as  we  got  home.  We 
went  to  him  and  he  had  a  big  bobcat." 

Both  rabbits  and  squirrels  were 
abundant  in  pre- World  War  II  Flu- 
vanna. One  of  the  most  popular  times 
to  hunt  squirrels  was  in  the  fall  "cut- 
ting time,"  when  the  corn  was  ripe  in 
the  fields  and  the  hickories  were  heavy 
with  nuts.  A  stand  near  a  hickory  tree, 
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or  at  the  edge  of  a  cornfield  the  ani- 
mals were  raiding,  was  almost  sure  to 
produce  a  limit. 

"Hunting  squirrels  in  September 
was  legal  then,"  said  Haden,  "but 
some  turkey  hunters  believed  squirrel 
hunters  were  also  shooting  turkeys,  so 
they  got  together  and  had  the  early 
season  taken  off  the  books." 

"You  could  kick  up  all  the  rabbits 
you  wanted  in  the  old  days,"  said 
Haden.  "Didn't  even  need  a  dog." 

Albemarle  lost  some  good  stretches 
of  the  James  and  Rivanna  Rivers  when 
Fluvanna  was  formed.  The  James 
divides  Buckingham  and  Fluvanna 
counties,  and  the  Rivanna  flows 
through  the  county.  In  the  old  days 
both  rivers  were  often  badly  colored 
with  the  runoff  from  thriving  farms  in 
their  drainage  systems.  By  modern 
standards  the  fishing  wasn't  much. 

"We  had  bank  fishermen  mostly," 
observed  Haden.  "They  caught  carp, 
catfish,  suckers,  and  a  fish  called  the 
mullet.  It  was  so  full  of  bones  you 
could  hardly  eat  it." 

Amos  tells  a  better  story.  "My 
father  kept  a  wooden  boat  on  the 
river,"  he  said.  "And  we  could  row  up 
the  James  to  the  rapids  above  town 
and  catch  smallmouth  bass.  Now  that's 
a  fish.  A  2-pound  smallmouth  would 
outfight  any  largemouth  in  the  county. 
We  also  caught  some  crappie  in  the 
quiet  holes.  But  I  was  more  a  hunter 
than  a  fisherman." 

While  both  rivers  have  always  been 
public,  access  in  the  past  was  difficult. 
Getting  to  the  river  usually  meant 
crossing  private  land.  The  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  access 
program  has  opened  up  both  the 
James  and  the  Rivanna,  and  float  trips 
are  popular,  something  unheard  of  in 
the  old  days. 

Farming  practices  have  also  changed 
from  crops  to  grass  and  cattle.  The 
two  rivers  now  run  clear  and  the  fish- 
ing is  better,  but  the  change  was  a 
trade-off.  Grass  and  cattle  farming 
doesn't  produce  the  kind  of  cover  that 
supports  quail  and  rabbits.  The  small- 
mouth bass  fishing  is  better,  but  the 
small  game  hunting  is  hurting. 

The  two  rivers  also  support  fair 
duck  and  goose  populations.  The 
ducks  were  there  in  the  old  days,  but 


not  geese.  Limited  access  then  was  also 
a  problem  for  duck  hunters. 

The  postwar  years  brought  on  the 
proliferation  of  farm  ponds  and  many 
additional  acres  of  fishing  water. 
Before,  except  for  a  few  old  millponds, 
there  had  been  no  still  water  fishing. 
Now,  largemouth  bass,  bluegills,  and 
crappie  are  more  abundant. 

"The  farm  ponds  also  stocked  the 
smaller  streams,"  said  Haden.  "Bass 


On  the  flip  side,  quail  and  rabbit 
populations  are  down,  though  there  is 
spotty  hunting  for  both.  Squirrel 
hunting  is  good  when  the  mast  is  high, 
and  hunters  enjoy  a  few  good  dove 
shoots  every  fall. 

Fishing  is  definitely  better.  The 
steams  run  clearer,  farm  ponds  have 
added  hundreds  of  acres  of  good  fish- 
ing, and  Fluvanna  Ruritan  Lake  is  a 
well-managed  fishing  water. 


^7  kept  records  of  the 
turkeys  killed  in  Flu- 
vanna long  before  we 
had  checking  stations, 
Wasn^t  as  accurate. 
Had  to  depend  upon 
what  I  heard  and  saWy 
but  I  ustuilly  came  up 
with  a  harvest  of  250  to 
300  birds  a  year,'' — 
Wesley  Haden,  a 
Department  game 
warden  from  1 936- 1 976 


and  panfish  spilled  over  the  dams  and 
ended  up  in  the  streams."  Plus,  the 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  built  Fluvanna  Ruritan  Lake 
in  1952,  and  in  the  early  1970s  the 
Rivanna  River  was  designated  as  Vir- 
ginia's first  scenic  river.  Its  future  as  a 
free-flowing  river,  to  the  delight  of 
hunters  and  fishermen,  was  assured. 

Hunting  in  the  late  1980s  is  proba- 
bly better  than  it  was  in  the  old  days.  A 
thriving  whitetail  population  has 
brought  excellent  deer  hunting  to  the 
county,  and  the  turkey  hunting  is  at 
least  on  par  with  that  of  yesteryear. 
There  are  now  geese  as  well  as  ducks, 
and  night  hunters  no  longer  bother 
with  the  lowly  opossum.  Raccoon 
hunting  in  the  area  is  nearly  too  good. 


Even  the  trappers  now  have  bea- 
vers, raccoons,  and  otters  to  enrich 
their  catches  of  fur. 

And  hunters  and  fishermen  are 
more  mobile  today.  "In  the  old  days 
we  hunted  and  fished  in  our  own 
communities,"  said  Claude  Amos. 
"About  the  only  transportation  we 
had  was  a  Model  T  Ford.  We  walked 
everywhere  we  hunted.  My  friends 
and  I  hunted  here  in  the  Columbia 
area,  and  the  Fork  Union  hunters 
pretty  much  stayed  up  there.  We 
didn't  go  far  for  our  hunting.  It  was 
good  right  at  home." 

Times  change.  □ 

Bob  Gooch  is  an  outdoor  newspaper  columnist 
and  author  of  several  books  on  hunting  and 
fishing.  He  lives  in  Troy,  near  Charlottesville. 
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t's  almost  here.  Spring  gobbler  season.  Days  are  getting 
longer,  mornings  are  warmer  and  brighter  and  the  sweet 
smells  of  spring  are  soon  to  fill  the  air. 

A  unique  season  this  one  is.  While  all  others  involve  the 
use  of  dogs,  decoys  and  often  fellow  hunters,  this  one  means 
using  individual  skills  of  woodsmanship,  deception  and 
mimicry  in  close  range  competition  with  America's  finest  big 
game  species,  the  wild  turkey. 

And  it's  that  individualism  that  makes  this  such  a  hard 
sport  to  teach.  You  can  be  pointed  in  the  right  direction,  but 
only  getting  out  there  on  your  own  will  turn  you  into  a 
turkey  hunter.  If  you  keep  at  it  long  enough,  you  develop  a 
rapport  with  your  quarry,  a  fondness  for  your  equipment 
and  a  reputation  with  the  landowners.  And  that  ain't  at  all 
bad. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  accomplished  turkey  hunt- 
ers and  well  known  both  in  Virginia  and  surrounding  states. 
For  the  most  part  these  are  the  experts.  They've  shared  a  few 
of  their  personal  feelings  with  Virginia  Wildlife.  Note  the 
similarities  in  some  of  the  answers.  Also  note  the  differences. 
Hopefully,  they  will  provide  some  guidelines  that  will  help 
botn  the  seasoned  veteran  and  the  beginner. 


Turkey  photos  by  Vinyard  Brothers 
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Jim  Clay 

President,  Perfection  Turkey  Calk 

P.O.  Box  164 

Stephenson,  VA  22656 


^ 


Jim  Adams 
Professional  Guide 
Virginia  Outfitters 
P.O.  Box  100 
Williamsville,VA  24487 


How  about  giving  us  your 
thoughts  on  preseason  scouting? 

]im  Clay:  We  spend  a  lot  of  time 
scouting  before  the  season  opens.  Bas- 
ically, we  go  to  the  same  15  to  18 
places  every  year.  So,  we  spend  a  lot  of 
time  in  different  areas  with  a  variety  of 
locator  calls,  and  I  like  to  call  the  tur- 
keys in.  I'd  just  as  soon  call  them  in 
before  the  season  opens  as  during  the 
season.  I  really  don't  believe  that  pre- 
season calling  affects  birds  that  much 
if  you  don't  let  them  see  you.  If  you  let 
them  see  you,  you  educate  the  bird. 
And  I  do  a  lot  of  walking,  because 
when  I'm  scouting,  I  think  a  lot  of 
birds  are  vehicle-shy.  We  scout  just 
exactly  like  we  hunt.  I  don't  think 
there  is  anything  more  important  than 
pre-season  scouting. 

Mike  ]ones:  I  use  pre-season  scout- 
ing to  locate  as  many  birds  as  possible. 
I  don't  pester  any  one  gobbler  any 
morning  during  scouting  period.  He'll 
be  well  enough  educated  once  the  sea- 
son begins.  Once  I  have  located  the 
bird,  I  sp)end  the  majority  of  my  time 
scouting  the  surrounding  landscape, 
especially  in  an  area  where  I  haven't 
hunted  very  much.  Basically,  I  like  to 
scout  the  landscape  as  much  as  I  like  to 
scout  the  birds.  I  do  very  little,  if  any, 
calling  during  the  scouting  period, 
because  birds  could  become  call-shy. 

Jim  Adams:  Pre-season  scouting  is 
extremely  important  for  successful 
spring  turkey  hunting.  One  of  the 
most  important  things  in  the  spring  is 
knowing  the  territory  you  are  hunting 
in  as  best  as  you  can.  Pattern  the  tur- 
keys and  their  daily  activities.  The 
more  scouting  you  do,  the  more  famil- 
iar you  are  going  to  be  and  the  more 
successful  a  turkey  hunter.  I  create  as 
little  disturbance  in  the  woods  as  pos- 
sible. I  go  out  before  dawn  and  listen 
over  a  large  area  to  locate  gobblers.  If  I 
want  to  learn  more,  I  will  go  in  later  in 


Mike  Jones 

President,  Nottoway  River  Wing 

Bone  Turkey  Calls 

Route  1,  Box  54'B 

Jarratt,  VA  23867 


CUnt  Heflin 
Professional  Guide 
25  Cedar  Hill  Lane 
Stafford,  VA  22554 


Abowe;  photo  by  Jim  Clay 
Below:  photo  by  Bmce  Ingram 


Above  and  below:  photos  by  Cindie  Brunner 
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the  morning  after  the  birds  have  gone 
on  about  their  business. 

Clint  Heflin:  I  Uke  to  start  scouting 
about  the  middle  of  March.  I  tried  it 
earlier  in  March,  but  the  turkeys  don't 
seem  to  be  busted  up  well  then. 
Depending  on  the  weather,  you  get  a 
better  idea  of  what's  going  on  after 
March  15.1  like  to  walk  logging  roads. 
Around  home,  we  have  a  lot  of  power 
lines  that  we  use,  as  well  as  the  edges  of 
fields. 

Have  you  seen  a  change  in  spring 
turkey  hunting  over  the  past  1 0 
years? 

Jim  Clay:  Tom  Duvall,  my  partner, 
and  I  were  talking  about  that  the  other 
day.  Probably  70%  of  the  turkeys  we 
worked  10  years  ago  we  expected  to 
call  in.  Now,  we  figure  about  two  out 
of  10.  I  don't  think  it's  pressure  as 
much  as  it  is  the  presence  of  so  many 
more  turkeys.  I  think  that  in  any  place 
you  hunt,  there  are  probably  three  to 
four  times  more  turkeys.  Obviously, 
the  more  turkeys,  the  more  hens  avail- 
able, and  the  more  problems  you 
have. 

There  is  not  as  much  need  for  them 
to  gobble.  After  all,  why  gobble  when 
you  have  the  hens  right  there?  The 
further  south  you  go,  the  worse  the 
problem  gets.  I  don't  think  the  turkeys 
are  getting  smarter.  I  don't  think  that 
has  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  just  think 
they  have  more  hens  with  them. 

Mike  Jones:  No  doubt,  the  biggest 
change  has  to  be  the  increased  popu- 
larity of  this  great  sport  and  the  hunt- 
ing pressure  in  some  areas.  The  tur- 
keys seem  to  gobble  a  little  less  than 
before  and  are  much  more  wary.  I 
have  reacted  to  this  by  hunting  these 
areas  later  in  the  morning,  say  from 
9-11  o'clock.  These  later  morning 
hunts  are  often  the  most  productive  in 
the  heavily  hunted  areas. 

Jim  Adams:  In  terms  of  hunting 
pressure,  I've  seen  a  tremendous 
change.  For  instance,  being  a  guide  and 
being  in  contact  with  the  public  at 
hunting  shows,  I  have  noticed  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  interest  in 
turkey  hunting.  My  inquiries  (for 
spring  hunts)  have  quadrupled  in  the 
last  two  years. 
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Clint  Heflin:  The  quality  of  hunting 
has  picked  up  considerably,  but  the 
pressure  has  also  picked  up  over  the 
years.  I  can  remember  just  10  or  12 
years  ago  when  you  could  go  out  and 
hunt  all  morning  and  see  maybe  one 
other  hunter.  This  is  a  problem  with 
people  that  I've  talked  to  everywhere 
in  the  state.  You  drive  to  your  favorite 
place  and  you  find  two  cars  already 
parked  there.  I  think  that  turkeys  are 
not  gobbling  as  much  as  they  did 
either,  and  that's  due  to  the  pressure. 

Does  any  particular  hunt  stand 
out  in  your  mind  more  than 
others? 

Jim  Clay:  I  chased  one  around  out 
here  for  about  two  years  and  I  saw  that 
turkey  twice.  We  even  had  him  named. 
Now,  if  I  find  one  and  I  can't  call  it  in,  I 
just  go  find  another  one.  By  the  way,  I 
think  people  should  remember  not  to 
let  this  thing  get  too  personal.  If  you 
want  to  bag  a  turkey  and  you  get  one 
that  is  really,  really  hard  to  call  in, 
sometimes  you  just  have  to  tuck  in 
your  tail  and  find  another.  Don't  keep 
going  back  and  wasting  your  time  on 
it.  Just  try  to  find  another  one. 

Mike  Jones:  Unquestionably!  This 
past  season  was  my  most  memorable 
hunt.  I  called  a  gobbler  up  for  my 
six-year-old  son.  He  sat  between  my 
legs  and  pulled  the  trigger  on  his  first 
gobbler.  However,  I  have  called  many 
turkeys  for  individuals,  older  and 
younger,  that  allowed  them  to  bag 
their  first  gobbler.  It's  always  a  satisfy- 
ing hunt  for  me  to  be  able  to  share  that 
first  turkey  with  someone. 

Jim  Adams:  It  had  to  be  my  first 
spring  turkey  hunt  14  years  ago,  when 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  kill  a  mature 
I9V2  pound  gobbler. 

Clint  Heflin:  Well,  I've  had  so  many 
good  ones.  But,  I  would  say  that  the 
one  that  stands  out  happened  about 
four  years  ago,  with  a  friend  of  mine 
who  has  a  place  right  across  from 
Fredericksburg.  We  did  not  actually 
hear  the  turkey  until  about  45  minutes 
after  daybreak,  and  when  we  did  get 
around  and  get  on  him,  he  didn't  come 
off  the  roost  for  about  an  hour  or  so 
later.  We  moved  a  lot  on  him,  we 
walked  totally  away  from  him,  totally 
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out  of  hearing,  and  called  very  spar- 
ingly, because  my  friend  had  told  me 
earlier  that  he  had  called  and  called 
and  could  not  get  him  to  do  anything. 
Finally,  the  turkey  did  hit  the  ground 
about  25  yards  away,  and  we  got  him. 
On  the  way  back  home,  a  taxidermist 
friend  of  mine  in  Fredericksburg  was 
talking  about  it,  and  there  was  another 
boy  there  who  had  hunted  that  turkey 
about  a  week  before  that.  He  had 
hunted  that  bird  for  four  days  and 
flushed  him  twice,  but  the  bird  had 
run  him  round  and  round  the  woods, 
gobbling  every  15  to  20  minutes  to 
keep  him  interested.  That  bird  was 
really  a  challenge. 

Will  you  comment  on  safety? 

Jim  Clay:  By  far,  this  is  the  most 
dangerous  of  any  of  the  hunting  sports. 
In  no  other  sport  do  you  try  to  hide 
completely,  and  than  make  a  noise 
exactly  like  the  prey  you  are  hunting. 
Duck  hunting  you  do  that,  but  people 
don't  stalk  ducks.  People  do  stalk  tur- 
keys. You  have  got  to  assume  the 
worst.  Never,  never  call  with  your 
back  unprotected.  Even  if  I'm  walking 
on  a  trail  and  I  want  to  call,  I  lean  back 
against  a  tree  so  I  would  be  a  hard  shot 
from  behind.  Mostly,  I'm  worried 
about  the  people  100  yards  away  with 
a  rifle.  That's  my  big  fear.  I'm  not 
afraid  of  being  shot  with  a  shotgun; 
I'm  worried  about  being  shot  with  a 
rifle. 

Mike  Jones:  Safety  must  be  kept 
foremost  in  our  turkey  hunting  mind. 
There  are  probably  several  steps  we 
can  take  to  improve  the  safety  of  the 
sport,  and  some  of  these  are  not  neces- 
sarily new.  Don't  go  into  an  area 
where  someone  is  obviously  hunting. 
Not  only  is  that  dangerous  from  a 
safety  standpoint,  but  unsportsman- 
like from  an  aesthetic  standpoint  as 
well.  Don't  call  on  the  move.  Be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  your  target,  which  is 
important  in  any  wild  game  hunting.  I 
think  one  of  the  most  important  things 
is  setting  up  in  front  of  an  object  that  is 
larger  than  your  body,  so  that  your 
back  is  protected.  Last,  but  not  least,  is 
to  take  a  hunter  safety  course.  I  would 
encourage  everybody  to  take  them- 
selves and  their  hunting  friends  to  one 
of  these.  A  lot  of  people  think  these 
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are  for  the  young,  but  the  course  may 
save  your  life. 

Jim  Adams:  As  a  guide  and  outfitter, 
I  am  extremely  conscious  of  turkey 
hunting  safety.  Since  I  am  a  hunter 
education  instructor,  I  conduct  a 
seminar  on  what  I  consider  defensive 
turkey  hunting  tactics  before  proceed- 
ing with  spring  gobbler  season.  Because 
of  the  unique  nature  of  turkey  hunt- 
ing, you  are  vulnerable  in  so  many 
ways.  Being  in  the  woods  camouflaged 
and  actually  reproducing  the  sounds 
the  turkey  is  making  creates  a  unique 
situation  and  danger  if  people  are  not 
safety-conscious. 

Clint  Heflin:  Always  have  your  back 
to  something  wider  than  yourself.  1 
used  to  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  1 
sometimes  still  do  that.  I've  had  a  lot 
of  good  success  with  it.  Also,  I  have 
taken  the  hunter  safety  course  and  my 
boy  who  is  13  completed  one  five  or 
six  years  ago.  That's  an  excellent  start. 
But  we  need  to  emphasize  that  you 
don't  shoot  when  you're  walking  and 
you  don't  shoot  at  things  you  think 
you  see.  Know  what  you're  shooting 
at  or  don't  shoot  at  all. 

You  hear  an  awful  lot  about  call- 
ing, camouflage  and  scouting. 
What's  the  most  important  aspect 
about  the  sport  to  you? 

Jim  Clay:  You  cannot  move.  That  is 
the  most  important  thing.  If  you  think 
there's  a  turkey  in  the  area,  you  can't 
move  your  hand,  you  can't  move  your 
head,  you  can't  touch  your  knees.  I 
think  that's  the  single  biggest  mistake, 
and  I  think  more  turkeys  owe  their 
lives  to  that  one  goof.  Some  people 
just  cannot  sit  still.  And  they  just  do 
not  understand  how  difficult  that  can 
be.  It  means  sitting  completely  still.  I 
practice  sitting  still.  I  have  been  doing 
it  for  25  years. 

The  other  thing  is  being  a  good 
caller,  and  I  think  that  is  getting  to  be 
more,  rather  than  less,  important. 
Take  another  kind  of  call  along,  just  as 
a  bass  fisherman  carries  along  a  differ- 
ent lure.  I  don't  know  any  great  turkey 
caller  who  uses  just  one  call.  They  all 
master  three  or  four  types  of  calls,  just 
in  case  they  need  them. 

Mike  Jones:  I  really  do  believe  know- 
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ing  the  landscape  intimately  is  proba- 
bly the  biggest  help  when  trying  to  bag 
a  spring  gobbler.  You  can  be  sure  the 
gobbler  knows  every  suruiy,  early 
morning  hillside  in  the  woods.  I  have 
spent  many  hours  studying  topogra- 
phic maps  of  new  and  unfamiliar  hunt- 
ing territory.  These  topographic  maps 
have  been  the  demise  of  many  a 
gobbler.  Being  familiar  with  the  land- 
scape can  also  allow  you  to  approach 
turkeys  from  a  different  direction. 
Finding  a  new  approach  with  a  unique 
or  different  types  of  calling  can  be 
lethal,  and  I  think  everybody  ought  to 
try  it. 

Jim  Adams:  The  calling  end  of  it  has 
been  much  overrated.  Of  course,  the 
better  you  are  as  a  caller  and  the  more 
tricks  you  can  pull  out  of  the  bag,  the 
more  of  an  edge  you  will  have.  Calling 
in  my  mind,  though,  is  really  not  a 
major  factor.  It  is  knowing  your  game 
and  woodsmanship,  and  on  top  of 
that,  it  is  spending  as  much  time  in  the 
woods  in  pursuit  of  turkeys  as  you 
possibly  can.  That's  how  you  can  learn 
to  be  a  spring  gobbler  hunter.  It  is 
paying  your  dues.  You  cannot  become 
a  good  spring  gobbler  hunter  by  going 
out  three  Saturdays.  I  think  that's 
where  I  have  seen  the  greatest  downfall 
from  people  coming  to  me.  They  prac- 
tice their  calls  and  they  have  all  the 
gadgets;  specially-made  shotguns  that 
pattern  very  effectively,  and  the  whole 
nine  yards,  but  what  they  haven't 
done  is  spend  the  time  in  the  woods  to 
get  some  sort  of  feel  for  the  hunt,  and 
learning  to  anticipate  what  a  gobbler 
will  do  under  different  circumstances. 
The  only  way  you  are  going  to  get  this 
is  by  being  in  the  woods  under  differ- 
ent weather  conditions  at  various 
times. 

Clint  Heflin:  The  rhythm  of  calling 
is  so  important.  I've  been  hunting  tur- 
keys now  for  20  some  years,  starting 
when  I  was  real  young,  and  if  you  sit 
and  listen  to  turkeys,  very  seldom  will 
there  be  a  case  when  you  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  sound  of  one  turkey  from 
another.  But  I  think  that's  giving  peo- 
ple the  wrong  idea,  especially  young 
hunters  coming  along  in  their  first  or 
second  year.  They  put  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  actual  sound  of  the 


call.  I  think  the  effectiveness  of  a  call 
has  to  do  with  rhythm,  I  honestly  do.  I 
have  tried  it  different  ways  and  I  just 
can't  get  away  from  the  fact  that  every 
turkey  may  sound  different,  but  when 
you  really  listen  and  put  the  sovind  out 
of  your  mind,  every  turkey  has  the 
same  rhythm,  the  same  chop. 

Any  final  thoughts  you'd  care  to 
share  with  us? 

Jim  Clay:  I  really  don't  understand 
why  people  have  to  kill  a  large  number 
of  turkeys.  You  are  not  going  to  learn 
anything  by  going  out  and  killing  two 
turkeys  every  day.  The  only  way  a 
person  will  be  a  better  turkey  hunter 
next  year  is  to  go  out  there  just  as 
much  as  your  constitution  will  let  you 
go,  and  dig  in  and  scout  and  enjoy 
being  in  the  woods. 

Mike  Jones:  As  each  spring  season 
ends,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced 
that  calling  is  the  most  overrated 
aspect  to  turkey  hunting.  I  have  heard 
turkeys  make  every  imaginable  noise, 
and  a  bad  call  is  virtually  impossible. 
Sure,  everyone  squeaks  every  once  in 
a  while,  but  turkeys  don't  shut  up  and 
leave  the  woods  when  you  squeak.  It's 
patience  and  woodsmanship,  and  not 
flawless  calling,  that  will  bag  more 
spring  gobblers. 

Jim  Adams:  I  think  spring  gobbler 
hunting  is  one  of  the  most  challenging 
hunting  forms  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  rewarding  that  we 
have  in  this  country.  You  have  to  have 
a  tremendous  respect  for  the  wild  tur- 
key. But  I  have  a  problem  with  aggres- 
siveness, in  terms  of  lack  of  ethics.  My 
biggest  concern  is  with  the  number  of 
turkey  hunters  out  there  and  the 
increasing  growth  of  turkey  hunting.  I 
don't  think  there  is  a  corresponding 
emphasis  placed  on  educating  people 
about  ethical  hunting.  There  is  no 
room  in  any  hunting  sport,  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  for  competitiveness, 
and  for  some  reason  it  seems  to  really 
shine  in  turkey  hunting. 

Clint  Heflin:  I  would  like  to  stress 
safety.  Know  what  you're  shooting  at 
before  you  pull  the  trigger.  □ 

Jeff  Curtis  is  the  Game  Department's  Wildlife 
Education  Supervisor  and  an  accomplished 
turkey  hunter  himself. 
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The  responsibility  for 
safe  hunting  lies  not 
only  with  the  hunter, 
hut  with  the  parents  of 
the  beginning  hunter  as 
well 


I'd  been  bugging  my  father  for 
months.  Wanted  to  shoot  his  old 
12-gauge  bird  gun.  After  all,  I'd 
proved  myself,  hadn't  I?  I'd  been  bag- 
ging sparrows  and  starlings  with  my 
Daisy  BB  rifle.  Even  followed  my 
father  and  his  hunting  buddies  into  the 
quail  fields,  moving  up  on  the  firing 
line  beside  them  when  the  dogs  came 
on  point.  I'd  been  shooting  when  they 
did,  too.  Occasionally,  I'd  even  spot 
the  little  pellet  against  the  sky,  sailing 
harmlessly  off,  and  missing  those  buz- 
zing brown  bombshells  by  more  than  I 
dared  admit. 

And  I'd  grown  a  lot.  Inches  taller. 
Just  a  little  skinny. 

I  was  now  ready  for  bigger  guns — 
and  bigger  game,  I  thought.  But, 
somehow,  Dad  didn't  seem  to  share 
my  confidence.  Didn't  seem  to  under- 
stand. 

Still,  eventually  he  gave  in. 

"OK,"  he  said  after  one  particularly 
long  pestering  session.  "Let's  go  see  if 
we  can  find  a  starling  for  you  to  shoot 
at." 

Finding  a  bird  was  no  problem.  I'd 
learned  a  lot  about  starlings  with  my 
BB  rifle.  I  spotted  one  perched  serenely 
on  a  leafless  branch  of  an  aging  locust 
behind  our  farmhouse.  "This  will  be 
easy,"  I  said  to  myself  as  my  father 
loaded  his  trusty  gun  and  handed  it  to 
me. 

Eagerly,  I  sighted  along  the  shiny 
barrel  of  the  old  scattergun,  settled  the 
front  bead  on  the  black  bird,  and  hit 
the  trigger. 

Boooomm Pure  dynamite! 

Then  followed  a  nightmare  of  sorts, 
one  that  remains  with  me  today,  a  half 


century  later.  The  gun  responded  with 
an  explosive  report.  The  stock  flew  up 
and  made  a  resounding  whack  against 
my  cheek.  Stars  blinked  momentarily 
before  my  eyes.  And  then  there  was 
my  father  calmly  relieving  me  of  that 
cantankerous  old  scattergun. 

Brash  eagerness  and  overconfidence 
quickly  gave  way  to  frustration.  Biting 
my  lip,  I  fought  back  tears.  Cheek  still 
smarting.  Ears  ringing. 

Neither  spoke  as  we  returned  to  the 
house.  Silently,  Pop,  as  we  fondly 
called  him,  returned  his  gun  to  the 
familiar  rack.  Guiltily,  I  awaited  his 
comments.  None  came.  Eventually,  I 
collected  myself,  and  the  next  day 
went  back  to  my  old  Daisy  BB  gun. 
For  awhile. 

We  rarely  mentioned  that  little 
espisode,  but  within  a  few  short  years, 
I  grew  into  a  shotgun  of  my  own  and 
we  enjoyed  many  fine  hunting  seasons 
together. 

Even  today,  I  think  often  about  my 
first  try  at  shotgunning.  Acceding  to 
my  nagging,  my  father  had  allowed  me 
to  shoot  his  heavy  gun,  knowing  full 
well  I  wasn't  yet  ready  for  it.  Why? 

Unfortunately,  Pop  is  no  longer 
here  to  clear  it  up,  but  I  think  I  know 
the  answer.  Respect  for  the  gun.  A 
basic  tenet  in  hunter  education.  That 
was  it.  Boy,  was  there  ever  a  more 
impressive  lesson!  That  old  gun  kicked 
some  spunk  out  of  me. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  hunter 
safety  course  back  in  those  days  of  the 
Great  Depression.  In  fact,  the  then 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  was  just  hanging  on,  poorly 
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funded,  and  plagued  by  politics.  Hun- 
ter education?  Huh.  Who  needs  that? 

And  there  was  some  basis  for  that 
negative  attitude.  Virginia  was  then 
primarily  rural,  and  young  hunters 
were  brought  along  under  the  careful 
tutelage  of  their  elders — fathers,  un- 
cles, older  brothers,  friends,  neigh- 
bors. .  .  Respect  for  the  gun  was  the 
first  thing  they  learned. 

Perhaps  all  lessons  were  not  as 
emphatic  as  mine,  but  the  youngsters 
learned  about  guns,  and  they  learned 
well.  I  never  heard  of  a  firearms  acci- 
dent during  my  formative  years.  Shoot 
at  a  movement  in  the  brush?  Some- 
thing you  hadn't  identified?  Do  you 
have  rocks  in  your  head?  Besides,  it 
was  a  waste  of  ammunition,  a  costly 
item  in  those  depression  days.  Mistake 
a  farmer  in  faded  bib  overalls  for  a 
turkey?  Boy,  give  me  that  gun  if  you 
can't  see  any  better  than  that!  Point  a 
gun,  loaded  or  unloaded,  at  compan- 
ions? Gimme  that  gun!  Maybe  you 
can  have  it  back  next  season.  Maybe. 

Nope,  hunter  education  wasn't 
classrooms,  graphic  illustrations,  lec- 
tures, true  or  false  questions  .  .  .  No- 
thing formal.  But  it  was  all  there, 
pounded  into  sometimes  hard  heads 
with  a  heavy  hand.  Highly  effective. 
Young  hunters  learned — or  lost  the 
privilege  of  hunting  until  they  could 
prove  themselves. 

Virginia  today,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
more  urban  than  rural.  Many  parents 
don't  hunt.  Relatively  few  youngsters 
grow  up  with  guns  and  hunting.  Many 
are  well  into  their  teens,  or  even  older, 
before  they  develop  an  interest  in 
hunting. 

The  consequences  should  have  been 
predictable.  First  there  is  the  gun,  bor- 
rowed or  purchased  secondhand,  often 
ill-fitted  for  the  hunter  and  the  game 
pursued.  Then  the  lack  of  respect  for 
the  gun — and  the  game.  Accidental 
discharges.  Mistaking  fellow  hunters 
for  game.  Shooting  at  movement 
without  identifying  the  target.  Shoot- 
ing over  ridges  not  knowing  what  is 
beyond.  Using  improper  loads  that 
threaten  damage  to  the  firearm  and 
injury  to  the  shooter.  These  and  other 
mistakes  are  chronicled  in  newspapers 
across  the  state  every  hunting  season. 
Serious  injuries  occur,  lives  are  fool- 


Hunter  Education  Training 


Hunter  education  courses  are  required  of  all  new  hunters  and 
those  under  16  years  of  age  beginning  July  1,  1988.  In  gearing  up 
for  this  program,  the  Game  Department  has  hired  six  new  training 
sergeants  across  the  state.  Each  sergeant  is  located  in  one  of  the  six 
districts  across  the  state,  and  is  in  charge  of  coordinating  hunter 
education  courses  in  their  area.  If  you  are  interested  in  signing  up 
for  a  course  (and  the  earlier  you  take  a  course,  the  better),  contact 
your  district  listed  below  or  the  Richmond  office  at 
804/367-1000. 


District  I — South  Central  Virginia 

Lt.  Garland  R.  Foster 

Sgt.  Rex  Hill 

Dept.  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 

4010  West  Broad  St. 

Richmond,  VA  23230-1104 

(804)  367-1000 


District  n — Western  Central  Virginia 

Lt.  John  Heslep 

Sgt.  Michael  Ashworth 

Dept.  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 

209  East  Cleveland  Avenue 

Vinton,  VA  24179 

(703)  983-7704 


District  in — Southwest  Virginia 

Lt.  Donald  Wirt 

Sgt.  Harry  Street 

Dept.  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 

Route  1,  Box  107 

Marion,  VA  24354 

(703)783-4860 


District  IV — Northwest  Virginia 

Lt.  Lee  Haupt 

Sgt.  Jess  Sager 

Dept.  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 

Route  6,  Box  484-A 

Staunton,  VA  24401 

(703)  332-9210 


District  V — Northern  Virginia 

Lt.  Michael  Clark 

Sgt.  Randy  Grauer 

Dept.  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 

819  Warrenton  Road 

Fredericksburg,  VA  22405 

(703)  334-4062 


District  VI — Tidewater  Virginia 

Lt.  Donald  Hinchey 

Sgt.  Diane  Thompson 

Dept.  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 

500  Hinton  Avenue 

Chesapeake,  VA  23323 

(804)  446-4868 
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ishly  lost,  and  the  image  of  hunting 
suffers. 

Concern  eventually  drew  a  third 
party,  perhaps  reluctantly,  into  the 
father-son  hunting  relationship — or 
the  absence  of  such  a  relationship.  Led 
by  the  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  and  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  conservation  clubs,  sports- 
man groups,  and  serious  hunters  were 
quick  to  recognize  this  alarming  prob- 
lem, its  threat  to  human  life,  and  its 
negative  effect  on  hunting.  And  grad- 
ually they  have  come  to  grips  with  it. 
Hunter  safety  courses,  sponsored  by 
the  Game  Department,  are  now  offered 
throughout  the  Old  Dominion.  They 
have  been  for  years,  but  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  Department  wardens  and 
Department-certified  instructors  teach 
these  courses,  often  as  part  of  public 
school  curricula.  Thousands  of  young 
and  beginning  hunters  have  gained 
invaluable  information  from  them. 

The  courses  are  very  basic.  They 
place  emphasis  on  respect  for  the  gun, 
the  game,  the  landowner,  the  hunting 
regulations,  and  fellow  hunters.  Safe 
gun  handling  is  the  main  lesson,  how- 
ever, and  good  instructors  hammer 
this  subject  home.  Experienced  as  well 
as  novice  hunters  take  something  home 
from  the  10-hour  course. 

While  voluntary  in  the  past,  the 
hunter  safety  course  is  now  manda- 
tory for  all  hunters  applying  for  a 
hunting  license  for  the  first  time  and 
for  all  hunters  under  16,  irrespective 
of  whether  they've  been  licensed 
before.  It's  a  requirement  serious  hun- 
ters have  sought  for  years.  Given  time, 
it's  bound  to  make  hunting  a  safer 
sport  in  the  Old  Dominion. 

But  wait,  parents.  Don't  go  away. 

Does  this  required  training  relieve  a 
parent  of  his  or  her  responsibility  for  a 
son  or  daughter  just  learning  to  hunt? 
Can  the  parent  ship  a  child  off  to  a 
hunter  safety  course  and  then  turn 
him  or  her  loose  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  confident  that  they  won't  err? 

Of  course  not. 

The  instructor  will  lay  the  ground- 
work and  Department  wardens  will  do 
what  they  can,  but  the  youngster 
needs  that  day-to-day  supervision  that 
turned  out  safe  hunters  in  the  old 
days.  The  Department  and  its  wardens 


can't  provide  that.  The  parent  still  has 
a  responsibility. 

To  that  end  it  might  be  wise  for 
nonhunting  parents  to  take  the  hunter 
safety  course  along  with  their  children, 
soak  up  and  retain  the  information, 
and  see  that  the  budding  young  hunt- 
ers retain  and  practice  what  they  have 
learned.  In  reality,  there  is  no  other 
way  to  insure  the  success  of  the  new 


round  up  enough  interested  people 
for  a  class,  find  a  place  to  meet,  and 
contact  the  local  game  warden.  All 
wardens  are  certified  safe  hunting 
instructors.  Or  there  may  be  other  cer- 
tified hunter  safety  instructors  in  your 
community.  Contact  the  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  P.O. 
Box  1 1 104,  Richmond,  Virginia  23230- 
1104,  telephone  804/367-1000  and 


It's  not  just  sons  and  daughters  u)ho  mil  benefit  from  a  hunter  safety  course;  parents  rruxy 
find  they  learn,  releam,  arui  can  reinforce  safe  hunting  practices  by  taking  the  course  along 
with  their  children. 


program. 

NorJiunting  parents  might  even  take 
the  course  and  go  along  with  their 
children  on  their  first  trips.  Or  better 
still,  take  up  hunting  and  learn  about  a 
healthy  and  interesting  new  sport  along 
with  your  children.  That's  the  ideal 
situation. 

Now  that  the  course  is  mandatory, 
its  availability  to  the  general  public 
will  be  increased.  Already  taught  in 
colleges,  community  centers,  in  Izaak 
Walton  League  parks,  on  military 
bases,  in  public  schools,  recreation 
centers,  sporting  goods  stores,  union 
halls,  vocation  schools,  YMCA's  and 
other  public  facilities  all  over  the  Old 
Dominion,  these  courses  are  generally 
readily  available.  But  if  there  isn't  a 
course  convenient  to  your  home. 


ask  for  the  names  of  nearby  instructors. 

Those  who  complete  the  basic  hun- 
ter safety  course  successfully  often  go 
on  to  take  the  instructor's  course.  The 
Department  offers  such  courses  peri- 
odically, and  a  pool  of  qualified 
instructors  is  a  valuable  resource. 

No,  we  can't  go  back  to  the  old  days 
and  the  rural  parent  with  the  heavy 
hand.  Concerned  and  loving  parents, 
however,  in  cooperation  with  quali- 
fied hunter  safety  instructors,  can  make 
the  fields,  waters,  and  woods  safer  in  a 
land  where  hunting  has  been  a  way  of 
life  since  long  before  Captain  John 
Smith  stepped  ashore  at  Jamestown. 

With  gun  in  hand.  □ 

Bob  Gooch  is  an  outdoor  newspaper  columnist 
and  author  of  several  books  on  hunting  and 
fishing.  He  lives  in  Troy,  near  Charlottesville. 
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1988 

Trout 

Stocking 

Plan 


The  opening  of  trout  season  will  soon  be  here  and 
we're  sure  that  all  trout  anglers  are  more  than  ready 
for  it!  The  season  will  open  on  March  19  and  close 
February  1,  1989.  Streams  stocked  with  trout  will 
be  essentially  the  same  ones  as  those  stocked  in 
1987.  As  was  the  case  in  1987,  specific  dates  of 
trout  stocking  after  opening  day  will  not  be 
announced.  Stocking  of  each  stream  will  be 
announced  the  week  following  the  stocking  of  the 
stream. 

Since  the  practice  of  not  announcing  in-season 
stocking  dates  was  initiated  in  1987,  questions  have 
arisen  as  to  why  we  have  gone  to  this  type  of  pro- 
gram. A  big  reason  was  to  improve  landowner  rela- 
tions. Over  the  past  several  years,  a  large  number  of 
streams  have  been  lost  due  to  landowner  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  larger  crowds  appearing  each  time 
trout  were  stocked.  In  addition,  a  trout  angler  sur- 
vey conducted  by  Virginia  Commonwealth  Univer- 
sity in  1986  indicated  that  55  percent  of  the  anglers 
surveyed  preferred  unannounced  stockings.  Investi- 
gation of  the  program  in  1987  indicated  that  many 
anglers  were  enjoying  good  fishing  one  to  two  weeks 
after  trout  were  stocked  on  streams  which  had  pre- 
viously been  fished-out  two  to  three  days  after 
stocking  during  the  years  when  stocking  dates  were 
announced. 

Routine  sampling  by  district  biologists  indicates 
stocked  trout  to  be  present  in  at  least  some  streams 
several  months  after  being  stocked.  Thus,  we  believe 
that  after  some  of  the  wrinkles  in  this  program  are 
ironed  out,  anglers  will  find  the  overall  trout  pro- 
gram much  improved. 


Brook         Rainbow      Brown 


ALBEMARLE  COUNTY 

Moormans  River  (N.&.  S.  Forks) 

X 

City  Water  Works  (Sugar  Hollow) 

X 

ALLEGHANY  COUNTY 

Smith  Creek* 

X 

jerry's  Run* 

X 

Pounding  Mill  Creek 

X 

Clifton  Forge  Reservoir* 

X 

AMHERST  COUNTY 

Pedlar  River  (Upper) 

X 

X 

Pedlar  River  (Lower) 

X 

X 

Piney  River  (S.Fork  &.  Proper) 

X 

Davis  Mill  Creek* 

X 

Little  Irish  Creek* 

X 

AUGUSTA  COUNTY 

Back  Creek  (S.Fork  &l  N.Fork) 

X 

North  River  (Gorge) 

X 

North  River*  (Upper) 

X 

Falls  Hollow*  (Buffalo  Branch) 

X 

Braley  Pond* 

X 

Upper  Sherando  Lake* 

X 

Lower  Sherando  Lake* 

X 

Hearthstone  Lake* 

X 

Elkhorn  Lake* 

X 

Mill  Creek 

X 

BATH  COUNTY 

Bullpasture  River 

X 

X 

Jackson  River  (Hidden  Valley) 

X 

X 

Spring  Run 

X 

X 

X 

Back  Creek* 

X 

X 

Pads  Creek* 

X 

Jackson  River*  (Route  623) 

X 

X 

BEDFORD  COUNTY 

Hunting  Creek* 

X 

BLAND  COUNTY 

Wolf  Creek 

X 

X 

Laurel  Fork  Creek 

X 

X 

Lick  Creek* 

X 

X 

BOTETOURT  COUNTY 

Jennings  Creek 

X 

X 

Roaring  Run 

X 

X 

North  Creek* 

X 

Middle  Creek* 

X 

McFalls  Creek* 

X 

BUCHANAN  COUNTY 

Dismal  River 

X 

X 

Hurricane  Fork 

X 

CARROLL  COUNTY 

Big  Pauls  Creek 

X 

Little  Reed  Island  Creek 

X 

X 

Stewarts  Creek 

X 

Crooked  Creek 

X 

X 

X 

Laurel  Fork  Creek 

X 

Snake  Creek  (Fish-for-fun) 

X 

X 

Lovills  Creek 

X 

CRAIG  COUNTY 

Potts  Creek 

X 

X 

X 

Barbours  Creek 

X 

X 

North  Fk.  Barbours 

X 

Cove  Creek 

X 

DICKENSON  COUNTY 

Frying  Pan  Creek 

X 

Russell  Fk.'Haysi 

X 

Russell  Fk.-Bardick 

X 

X 

Pound  River 

X 

X 
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Brook 

Rainbow 

Brown 

Brook 

Rainbow 

Brown 

FLOYD  COUNTY 

ROANOKE  COUNTY 

Burkes  Fork 

X 

X 

Glade  Creek 

X 

X 

Howell  Creek 

X 

Roanoke  River-Roanoke 

X 

X 

Little  River  (W.  Fork) 

X 

X 

Roanoke  River-Salem 

X 

X 

Laurel  Fork  Creek 

X 

Tinker  Creek 

X 

X 

Mira  Fork  Creek 

X 

ROCKBRIDGE  COUNTY 

Goose  Creek 

X 

X 

Irish  Creek 

X 

X 

Little  River 

X 

X 

Maury  River  (Goshen  Pass) 

X 

X 

Little  Indian  Creek 

X 

X 

Mill  Creek 

X 

X 

X 

Rush  Fork  Creek 

X 

South  River 

X 

X 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY 

Maggadee  Creek 

X 

X 

Briery  Branch 

X 

Runnett  Bag  Creek 

X 

X 

Briery  Branch  Lake* 
Dry  River 

X 

X 
X 

X 

FREDERICK  COUNTY 

German  River 

X 

Back  Creek' 

X 

X 

Hone  Quarry  Lake 

X 

X 

Hogue  Creek 

X 

X 

Hone  Quarry  Run* 

X 

Cedar  Creek 

X 

X 

X 

Shenandoah  River  (N.  Fork) 

X 

X 

Paddy  Run 

X 

X 

Shoemaker  River-F.S.' 

X 

Paddy  Run  (F.S.) 

X 

X 

Silver  Lake 

X 

X 

X 

Clearbrook  Lake 

X 

X 

X 

Winchester  Park  Lake 

X 

X 

X 

RUSSELL  COUNTY 

Big  Cedar  Creek 

X 

X 

X 

GILES  COUNTY 

SCOTT  COUNTY 

Big  Stoney  Creek 

X 

X 

X 

Bark  Camp  Lake 

X 

Dismal  Creek* 

X 

Big  Stony  Creek 

X 

X 

GRAYSON  COUNTY 

Little  Stony  Creek,  Lower 

X 

X 

Big  Wilson  Creek 
Middle  Fox  Creek 

X 

X 

Little  Stony  Creek,  Upper 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Stock  Creek 

X 

Big  Fox  Creek 
Elk  Creek 

X 

X 

Straight  Fork-Lower 

X 

X 

X 

SHENANDOAH  COUNTY 

Helton  Creek 

X 

X 

Big  Stoney  Creek 

X 

X 

X 

Hales  Lake 

X 

Cedar  Creek 
Cedar  Creek  (FS) 

X 
X 

X 

GREENE  COUNTY 

Little  Passage  Creek* 

X 

Lynch  River 

X 

Mill  Creek 

X 

X 

X 

South  River 

X 

X 

X 

Passage  Creek 

X 

X 

X 

HENRY  COUNTY 

Peters  Mill  Creek* 

X 

Smith  River  (Dam) 

X 

X 

X 

Tomahawk  Pond* 

X 

Smith  River  (Bassett) 

X 

SMYTH  COUNTY 

Smith  River  (Koehler) 

X 

Comer's  Creek* 

X 

HIGHLAND  COUNTY 

Cressy  Creek* 

X 

BuUpasture  River 

X 

X 

X 

Dickey  Creek* 

X 

Potomac  River  (S.  Fork) 

X 

X 

X 

Hurricane  Creek* 

X 

Back  Creek 

X 

X 

Lick  Creek 

X 

X 

LEE  COUNTY 

S.  Fork  Holston  River  Gorge* 

X 

Martin's  Creek 

X 

X 

S.  Fork  Holston  River  (Lower) 

X 

X 

X 

Powell  River  (N.  Fork) 

X 

X 

Staley  Creek 

X 

MADISON  COUNTY 

Middle  Fork  Holston  River 

X 

X 

Garth  Run 

X 

X 

TAZEWELL  COUNTY 

Hughes  River 

X 

X 

Cove  Creek 

X 

X 

Robinson  River 

X 

X 

X 

Laurel  Creek 

X 

X 

Rose  River 

X 

X 

Little  Tumbling  Creek 

X 

X 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

Craig's  Creek* 

X 

X 

Roarmg  Fork 
Wolf  Creek 

X 

X 
X 

X 

Poverty  Creek* 

X 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Roanoke  River  (S.  Fork) 

X 

X 

Beartree  Lake* 

X 

Tom's  Creek 

X 

X 

Big  Brumley  Creek* 

X 

X 

NELSON  COUNTY 

Big  Tumbling  Creek* 
Green  Cove  Creek 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Tye  River 

Tye  River  (N.  Fork) 

S.  Rockfish  River' 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

Straight  Branch* 
Tennessee  Laurel 
Valley  Creek 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

PAGE  COUNTY 

Whitetop  Laurel-Lower 

X 

X 

Cub  Run 

X 

X 

Whitetop  Laurel-Upper 

X 

X 

X 

Upper  Passage  Creek 

X 

WISE  COUNTY 

PATRICK  COUNTY 

Burns  Creek* 

X 

Ararat  River 

X 

X 

Clear  Creek* 

X 

Big  Ivy  Creek 

X 

X 

Middle  Fork  Powell  River 

X 

X 

Dan  R.iver  (below  Powerhouse) 

X 

X 

Mountain  Fork* 

X 

Dan  River  (above  Powerhouse) 
Poorhouse  Creek 
Rock  Castle  Creek 
Round  Meadow  Creek 
S.  Mayo  River  (N.  Fork) 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

WYTHE  COUNTY 

Francis  Mill  Creek 
GuUion  Fork  Creek* 
GuUion  Fork  Pond* 
W.  Fork  Reed  Creek* 

X 

X 
X 
X 

S.  Mayo  River  (S.  Fork) 

X 

X 

Stoney  Creek* 

' — these  streams  will  not  be  stocked 

*National  forest  waters 

X 

PULASKI  COUNTY 

Peak  Creek  (W.  Fork) 

X 

X 

preseason 
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Now  Is  The  Time 
To  Check  Off! 

With  the  deadline  for  the  filing  of 
state  income  tax  returns  dsawing  near, 
don't  forget  to  do  your  part  to  help 
wildlife  in  Virginia  this  year  by  check- 
ing off  line  24A  on  state  income  tax 
form  760  and  line  15  A  on  the  short 
form  760S,  and  contributing  a  por- 
tion of  your  refund  to  the  Game 
Department's  Nongame  and  Endan- 
gered Species  Fund.  Last  year,  the 
fund  gathered  $642,574  from  your 
voluntary  contributions  alone,  most 
of  which  came  directly  from  the 
generous  sharing  of  your  tax  refunds 
with  wildlife. 

With  your  support,  we  have  launch- 
ed a  variety  of  innovative  research, 
inventory,  protection,  and  education 
projects  designed  specifically  to  benefit 
our  nongame  and  endangered  wildlife. 
We  have  responded  to  continuing 
habitat  loss  and  other  major  environ- 
mental threats  by  creating  a  new  state 
endangered  species  list,  by  reviewing 
and  commenting  on  over  1 ,000  envir- 
onmental issues  and  projects  last  year 
alone,  and  by  responding  to  emergen- 
cies, such  as  the  appropriation  of  an 
emergency  research  grant  to  help 
unravel  the  mystery  of  the  1987  dol- 
phin die-off.  Our  nongame  program  is 
also  inventorying  our  rich  nongame 
fauna  and  directing  research  and  man- 
agement to  address  limiting  factors  to 
prevent  even  our  healthy  wildlife  spe- 
cies from  ever  becoming  endangered. 

A  successful  peregrine  reintroduc- 
tion  program  on  the  coast  has  now 
expanded  to  the  mountains.  The  future 
of  a  colony  of  endangered  bats  has 
been  secured  through  a  conservation 
easement,  the  breeding  grounds  of 
imperiled  shorebirds  and  colonial 
coastal  nesting  birds  have  been  secured 
through  cooperative  management  agree- 
ments with  local,  private,  state  and 
federal  organizations  and  agencies.  Our 
search  for  the  endangered  northern 


flying  squirrel  in  the  mountains  has 
resulted  in  the  placement  of  over  300 
nest  boxes  and  several  new  records  of 
their  location  in  Virginia. 

Cooperative  efforts  with  4-H,  scout 
groups,  bird  clubs,  conservation 
groups,  teachers,  and  a  host  of  munic- 
ipal, community,  state  and  national 
organizations  expand  our  effectiveness 
in  reaching  the  public.  Our  youth 
education  programs,  primarily  through 
Project  WILD,  have  reached  over 
30,000  students. 

But,  we  need  your  support  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  in  conserving  our 
natural  heritage  of  wildlife.  Ironically, 
the  number  of  contributors  to  this 
fund  has  remained  fairly  constant  over 
the  years,  though  the  amount  contrib- 
uted has  increased  each  year.  Ob- 
viously, we  have  a  firm  base  of  staunch 
supporters  who  are  now  not  only  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  our  work 
in  this  field,  but  of  our  ability  to  get 
things  done.  Their  increased  and  con- 
tinued support  proves  that. 

Now,  we  just  ask  that  our  support- 
ers do  one  more  thing  for  us:  Tell  a 
friend.  Tell  a  friend  about  the  check- 
off for  wildlife  on  their  income  tax 
form.  Tell  them  what  it  means  and 
what  it  will  accomplish.  You'll  be 
doing  wildlife  more  than  a  favor. 
You'll  be  saving  their  lives. 

Contributions,  either  on  your  income 


tax  form  or  directly  to  the  Game  Depart- 
ment are  still  tax-deductible  for  those  who 
itemize  their  deductions.  A  form  in  the 
back  of  this  magazine  can  be  filled  out  for 
direct  contributions  to  the  Nongame  and 
Endangered  Species  Fund.  For  more 
information  on  the  programs  financed  by 
this  fund,  write  to  Nongame  and  Endan- 
gered Species  Fund,  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries,  P.O.  Box  11104, 
Richmond,  VA  23230-1104.  D 

Upcoming 
Hunter 
Education 
Classes 

Below  are  the  hunter  education 
classes  that  have  been  scheduled  as  of 
our  press  date.  These  10-hour  courses 
satisfy  the  mandatory  hunter  educa- 
tion requirement  for  all  new  hunters 
and  those  under  16  years  old.  Contact 
the  Richmond  office  of  the  Game 
Department  at  804/367-1000  for 
more  information  and  updates  on  any 
additional  courses. 

District  3 — Southwest  Virginia 

Location:  North  wood  Middle  School, 

Smyth  County 
Date:  Saturday,  March  5 
Time:  8:00  a.m. 
Contact:  Ed  Dempsey 
Phone:  703/783-4860 

Location:  Marion  Middle  School, 

Smyth  County 
Date:  Saturday,  May  14  Time:  8:00 
a.m. 

Contact:  Ed  Dempsey 
Phone:  703/783-4860 

Location:  Northwood  High  School, 

Smyth  County 
Date:  Saturday,  July  9 
Time:  8:  00  a.m. 
Contact:  Ed  Dempsey 
Phone:  703/783-4860 


Boating  Safety 

by  William  Antozzi 
Boating  Safety  Officer 

Late  winter  or  early  spring  is  a  good 
time  to  get  boats  ready  for  the  boating 
season  while  it  is  still  cool  enough  to 
get  the  work  done  without  sweat.  You 
will  want  to  make  sure  that  your  boat 
is  seaworthy,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
gather  all  that  safety  equipment  you 
put  away  last  fall  and  get  it  back  on 
board  where  it  will  do  you  some  good. 

While  you  are  putting  it  back, 
check  it  over  to  make  certain  that  it  is 
still  functional.  For  example,  check 
your  personal  flotation  devices  to 
make  sure  the  fabric  hasn't  rotted  and 
the  straps  are  still  fastened  to  the  devi- 
ces. Emergency  or  distress  signal 
equipment,  lines,  and  fire  extinguishers 
must  be  checked  to  see  if  everything 
works.  Lights,  horn  and  whistle  must 
be  tried.  You  should  clean  the  screen 
on  your  backfire  flame  control  and 
put  the  drain-plug  back  in. 

If  you  have  an  inboard  or  stern- 
drive,  check  your  distributor  and  spark 
plug  connections,  open  the  shutoff 
valves  so  fuel  can  get  from  the  gas  tank 
to  the  carburetor,  and  check  all  drive 
belts  and  hoses.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
check  all  fluid  levels,  such  as  fuel, 
engine,  and  gear  oil,  hydraulic  and 
transmission  fluid,  engine  coolant  and 
battery  water.  If  your  engine  sucks  in 
water  for  cooling,  open  the  seacock  to 
permit  water  to  flow  into  the  intake 
hose.  Check  the  fuel  lines,  fuel  tanks 
and  all  fuel  elements  for  leaks.  Make 
sure  your  windshield  wiper  works  and 
replace  the  wiper  blade  if  necessary. 
Clean  all  dirt  and  debris  out  of  the 
boat. 

If  your  boat  it  trailerable,  check 
your  trailer  tires,  wheel  bearings  and 
lighting  system.  If  your  boat  has  a 
freshwater  (drinking  water)  system, 
close  any  draincocks,  fill  the  system 
with  fresh  water,  open  all  faucets  and 
pump  the  water  out.  This  will  elimi- 


nate sediment  and  any  antifreeze  you 
may  have  used.  Then  refill  with  fresh 
water.  Lower  unit  grease  must  be 
checked  on  outboards  and  stemdrives, 
and  replaced  as  necessary.  Fuel  filters 
on  all  engines  should  be  inspected  and 
cleaned  or  replaced.  Electrical  termi- 
nals, including  fuses,  should  be 
cleaned. 

Many  boats  have  sacrificial  zincs 
which  are  eaten  away  by  normal  elec- 
trolysis, a  measure  designed  to  prevent 
destruction  of  other  exposed  metal 
parts.  If  the  zincs  are  half  gone,  they 
should  be  replaced.  Neglect  of  the 
zincs  could  result  in  severe  damage. 
Some  engines  have  zincs  to  protect 
copper  coils  in  the  cooling  system. 
They  may  be  hard  to  find,  but  the 
engine  manual  will  show  the  location. 

Boats  with  inboard  engines  have  a 
stuffing  box  which  needs  repacking  on 
a  regular  basis.  Now  is  the  time  to  take 
care  of  that  little  chore,  before  you 
begin  to  take  on  water. 

Most  boaters  will  want  to  do  a 
general  boat  cleaning  job  and  will 
assemble  the  necessary  rags,  brushes, 
mops,  cleansers  and  polishes.  Some 
cleansers  can  be  harmful  if  they  are 
used  on  a  surface  for  which  they  were 
not  designed.  A  solvent  for  greasy 
mechanical  parts  could  blister  paint  or 
dull  the  gelcoat  finish.  Abrasive  clean- 
ers may  be  fine  or  coarse,  depending 
on  the  job  to  be  done.  They  should 
not  be  used  on  glossy  surfaces  unless 
specifically  designed  for  them.  They 
usually  work  well  on  metals  and  other 
hard  surfaces. 

Get  ready  early  for  the  fun  you're 
anticipating  this  year.  □ 

Nongame  Notes 

...  It  was  a  cold  clear  night  on  the 
overlook  on  Skyline  Drive.  In  the  hol- 
low below,  there  was  only  darkness 
and  far  in  the  distance  were  a  few 
lights.  A  person  stood  quietly  in  the 
cold  waiting  to  hear  the  call.  Ten  min- 


utes passed.  After  ten  more  minutes, 
he  walked  silently  towards  his  car,  but 
stopped  as  soon  as  the  sound  began. 
Whoo!  Whoo-whoo-whoo!  Whoo! 
came  the  deep,  soft  resonating  calls  of 
the  great  horned  owl  .  .  . 

...  A  full  moon  shone  above  the 
wooded  swamp  whose  water  flowed 
into  the  Potomac  River.  The  ranger 
and  four  visitors  waited  on  the  swamp 
bridge  for  the  barred  owls  to  call. 
Meanwhile,  they  watched  two  beavers 
swim  back  and  forth  to  the  beaver 
lodge  carrying  small  branches.  "Who 
cooks  for  you?  Who  cooks  for  you- 
all?"  suddenly  hooted  the  barred  owl. 
The  five-year-old  visitor  began  imitat- 
ing the  owl's  call  and  the  bird  quickly 
responded  to  her.  Soon  there  were 
three  barred  owls  calling  from  differ- 
ent directions  under  the  light  of  the 
full  moon.  .  . 

...  It  looked  like  prime  screech 
owl  habitat — a  line  of  residential 
homes  with  old  trees  adjacent  to  the 
border  of  a  suburban  park.  There 
were  even  two  different  bird  baths  to 
entice  the  nocturnal  screech  owls  for  a 
dip.  So  far  the  results  had  yielded 
nothing,  but  the  visitor  would  try 
again.  Tonight  was  cold  but  still — no 
wind,  a  good  sign. 

The  visitor  stood  facing  the  line  of 
residential  homes  and  began  softly  to 
imitate  the  mournful  whinny  o{  the 
screech  owl.  In  the  East,  the  owl's 
tremulous  whistle  rises  and  falls.  The 
visitor  repeated  the  sound  until  inter- 
rupted by  a  real  bird.  .  . 

March  is  a  great  month  to  stand 
outside  on  a  still  night  listening  for 
night  owl  sounds.  In  this  month, 
screech  owls  establish  their  territories 
while  great  horned  and  barred  owls 
may  be  defending  their  nesting  sites. 
It's  not  difficult  to  find  all  three  spe- 
cies if  the  appropriate  habitat  is 
located.  Screech  owls  can  be  found  in 
open  woods  where  older  trees  are 
present.  Old  orchards,  cemeteries,  golf 
courses,  residential  areas,  and  college 
campuses  provide  nesting  cavities  in 


large  trees  for  screech  owls.  Barred 
owls  are  found  near  water.  Deep 
deciduous  swamp  woods,  floodplain 
woodlands  or  forested  river  valleys 
provide  suitable  habitat.  Great  homed 
owls  exhibit  a  wide  range  in  habitat 
use,  ranging  from  wooded  wilderness 
to  city  parks  and  suburbs. 

Take  a  minute  to  listen  to  the  night 
sounds.  Which  owl  do  you  hear  and 
what  habitat  surrounds  you?  If  you 
would  like  to  report  your  observa- 
tions, the  Virginia  Breeding  Bird  Atlas 
Project  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Please  send  your  name,  address,  and 
observations  to:  Virginia  Atlas  Project 
P.O  Box  6837,  Richmond,  VA  23230. 
The  Atlas  Project  is  currently  mapping 
the  distribution  of  owls  throughout 
the  state  and  would  appreciate  your 
help.— S.E.  Ridd 

Rare  Bird  Sighted 

On  January  2,  a  westerner  came  call- 
ing for  the  first  time  on  record  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  Lewis'  woodpecker  (Mela- 
nerpes  lewis),  named  for  Meriwether 
Lewis,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  who  collected 
three  birds  of  this  species  in  Idaho, 
was  spotted  for  the  first  time  in  this 
state,  in  a  spot  north  of  Leesburg  near 
the  village  of  Lucketts.  Valerie  Kit- 
chens and  Darmy  Crookston  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Chapter  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Society  of  Ornithology  (VSO) 
were  on  route  during  the  Sugar  Loaf 
Maryland/Virginia  Christmas  Bird 
Count  when  Kitchens,  who  had  seen 
Lewis'  woodpeckers  before  in  British 
Columbia  and  Oklahoma,  immediately 
identified  the  bird.  Claudia  Wilds  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  a  highly  respected 
birder  and  member  of  Virginia's  Rari- 
ties Committee,  confirmed  the  sight- 
ing later  that  afternoon. 

There  have  been  less  than  1 2  sight- 
ings reported  of  Lewis'  woodpeckers 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  bird's 
normal  eastern  range  doesn't  extend 
past  Colorado,  and  it  breeds  as  far  up 
to  the  north  as  Canada.  The  southern 
limit  of  its  wintering  range  is  just  over 


the  border  into  Mexico.  However,  the 
bird  is  known  as  an  "irregular  wand- 
erer," and  has  drifted  south  of  its 
range  in  some  years. 

The  word  of  the  rare  visitor  to  Vir- 
ginia spread  fast  around  the  state 
through  "The  Voice  of  the  Naturalist" 
and  the  VSO  Birdline,  and  by  the  next 
day,  birders  were  out  in  numbers  to 
catch  sight  of  the  bird  with  the  glossy 
greenish-black  back  and  head,  brown- 
red  face  patch,  pale  gray  collar,  and 
pink-red  belly.  In  flight,  the  wood- 
pecker looks  more  like  a  crow,  and  it 
behaves  something  like  a  flycatcher, 
flying  out  to  catch  food  and  then 
returning  to  its  perch,  although  the 
Virginia  visitor  took  a  liking  to  com  in 
a  field.  In  its  natural  habitat,  the 
woodpecker  feeds  on  insects,  berries 
and  acorns. 

The  bird  sighted  in  northern  Virgi- 
nia, like  other  misplaced  rare  visitors, 
will  probably  never  return  to  the 
West,  though  no  one  knows  how  long 
it  has  been  here  or  how  long  it  will 
stay.  It  makes  one  wonder  how  many 
other  rare  visitors  come  and  go  with- 
out being  detected  by  the  human 
eye! — Lulee  Lamer 


Letters 

January  Issue 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  reached 
the  peak  in  your  January  issue  of  your 
magazine  both  as  to  photography  and 
written  material.  All  of  the  photo- 
graphs are  great,  and  if  I  were  com- 
pelled to  select  one,  it  would  be  the 
centerpiece  Chincoteague  sunset  on 
oyster  beds  by  R.C.  Simpson.  I  am 
seriously  considering  having  this  one 
framed.  The  written  text  by  Ms.  Vir- 
ginia Shepherd  in  regard  to  our  rivers 
is  exceedingly  well  done. 

My  sincere  congratulations  to  you 
on  this  issue. 

Albert  G.  Peery 
Tazewell 


This  last  January  ( 1988)  issue  is  just 
fantastic.  Those  pictures  are  just  so 
beautiful  that  they  get  close  to  an  old 
sportsman's  heart.  I  simply  love  them. 
Keep  up  your  wonderful  work — it  is 
really  appreciated. 

Thomas  B.  Pope,  M.D. 
Petersburg 

I've  drifted  the  James  River  in  Sep- 
tember, fished  Passage  Creek  all  spring 
and  summer,  hunted  at  Trojan  and 
Back  Bay,  shot  wood  ducks  and  blacks 
in  the  swamp  of  Mattaponi  River,  and 
of  course  shot  deer  in  the  same! 

I've  never  seen  such  a  great  issue.  I'll 
continue  to  send  my  1 1  subscription 
gifts  to  my  teenage  friends  as  I  have  for 
several  years. 

Please  keep  your  flowing  ideas  on 
the  way  to  us. 

W.  S.  Simmons 
Virginia  Beach 

Kudos 

I  really  enjoy  the  improved  Virginia 
Wildlife!  You've  come  a  long  way  and 
are  now  a  top-notch  publication.  Please 
keep  up  the  good  work. 

jack  Watts 
Daleville 

I  have  read  your  magazine  for  the 
past  several  years,  and  always  find  it 
interesting.  I  believe  that  Virginians 
are  very  lucky  to  have  such  a  high- 
quality  publication  available  to  them 
at  so  low  a  cost!  It  is  truly  one  of  the 
great  bargains  still  around. 

Please  keep  up  the  excellent  work  at 
Virginia  Wildlife.  I  am  not  sure  what  I 
like  best  about  it,  the  writing  or  the 
fine  photography,  but  you  have  a  well- 
appreciated  magazine  at  my  house! 

Peter  J.  Fahoury 
Warrenton 

Virginia's  Whitetails 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  know 
that  Virginia  Wildlife  reaches  Oregon 


and  is  used  and  appreciated  here  as 
well  as  in  Virginia. 

My  daughter  and  her  husband  who 
live  in  Roanoke  gave  me  a  subscrip- 
tion for  Christmas  in  1986  and  I  have 
received  and  enjoyed  it  for  a  year.  The 
photography  is  outstanding.  When  I 
finish  with  my  copies  I  share  them 
with  colleagues  and  students  at  West- 
ern Oregon  State  College.  The  monthly 
issues  are  especially  useful  for  good 
animal  and  plant  photographs  in  our 
course  "Biological  Science  for  the 
Elementary  School." 

I  also  used  the  November  1987 
issue  on  Virginia's  whitetails  in  a 
course  on  Ecology  which  I  taught  this 
past  fall.  I  used  this  issue  to  illustrate 
population  problems  in  wildlife  and 
the  way  in  which  wildlife  managers  use 
population  information  to  deal  with 
these  problems. 

Thanks  for  a  fine  publication. 

J.  Morris  Johnson,  Ph.D. 

Chairman,  Division  of  Natural 

Sciences  and  Mathematics 

Western  Oregon  State  College 


Planting  For 
Wildlife 

by  Nancy  Hugo 

When  the  English  king  William  I 
assessed  the  value  of  village  wood- 
lands in  the  1 1th  century,  he  valued 
them  in  terms  of  how  many  swine  they 
could  feed.  A  beechwood  was  particu- 
larly valuable  real  estate,  because 
swine  went  hog-wild  over  beechnuts. 

If  we  still  assessed  property  for  its 
value  to  wildlife,  beech  trees  would 
send  our  taxes  sky  high.  Fagus,  the 
botanical  name  of  the  beech,  comes 
from  the  Greek  verb  which  means  "to 
eat."  The  nutritious  triangular  beech- 
nuts are  an  important  food  source  for 
turkeys,  squirrels,  chipmunks,  birds, 
bears,  and  occasionally,  boys.  Passen- 
ger pigeons  once  feasted  on  beechnuts. 


American  beech  (Fagus  grandifolia);  photo 
by  R.C.  Simpson. 


pioneers  fattened  their  hogs  on  them, 
and  settlers  used  them  both  as  a  source 
of  table  oils  and  as  a  coffee  substitute. 
Older  trees  also  offer  nesting  and 
roosting  sites  to  birds,  and  they  offer 
good  protective  cover  in  summer. 

Often  trees  that  offer  so  much  to 
wildlife  have  little  or  no  ornamental 
value,  but  the  beech  is  as  beautiful  as  it 
is  fruitful.  Its  bark  is  silver-grey  and 
smooth — so  smooth,  in  fact,  that  it 
invites  woodsmen  to  carve  their  initials 
in  it.  "D  Boone  cilled  a  bar  on  tree  in 
year  1706"  read  the  inscription  carved 
in  a  beech  that  stood  in  Washington 
County,  Tennessee  until  1916.  The 
tree  was  about  365  years  old  when  it 
died. 

The  beech's  luminious  oblong  leaves 
are  a  beautiful  deep  green  in  the 
summer  and  turn  lime  green,  buttery 


yellow,  or  copper  in  fall.  Some  of  the 
faded  dried  leaves  cling  to  the  horizon- 
tal branches  all  winter,  creating  a  deli- 
cate tracery  in  the  woodland  under- 
story. 

We  think  of  the  beech  as  a  wood- 
land tree  because  it  prefers  cool,  shady, 
moist  sites.  But  the  beech  can  also 
make  a  fine  accent  tree.  Although  it 
needs  lots  of  room  and  it's  slow  grow- 
ing, a  mature  beech  is  a  noble  presence 
in  the  landscape.  It  may  take  a  beech 
25  years  to  grow  seven  feet  and  40 
years  to  bear  fruit,  but  under  the  best 
conditions  it  will  reach  20  feet  (most 
reach  60-80  feet)  and  live  400  years. 
Beech  trees  don't  like  city  living 
(they're  the  Indians  of  trees,  some 
botanists  say),  but  in  a  park-like  set- 
ting they  thrive.  Young  seedlings  like 
light  shade  or  the  protection  of  small 
openings,  but  once  they  get  going,  the 
trees  grow  to  magnificence  in  full  sun. 

Even  at  maturity  the  beech  may  not 
bear  seed  every  year.  Mast  years — 
years  of  heavy  seed  crops — usually 
come  along  every  two  or  three  years, 
and  they  are  the  result  of  higher  than 
average  reserves  built  up  in  the  preced- 
ing two  summers.  A  mast  year  is  usu- 
ally followed  by  a  lean  year  because 
the  tree  has  exhausted  its  reserves.  A 
heavy  late  frost  that  damages  flowers 
can  also  prevent  seeds  from  maturing. 
Beechnuts  usually  ripen  between  Sep- 
tember and  November,  and  the  burs 
split  open  and  spill  their  beechnuts 
(two  or  three  per  bur)  after  a  heavy 
frost. 

Beech  seedlings  appear  by  the  thou- 
sands in  a  mature  beechwood,  but 
seedlings  can  also  be  started  at  home. 
As  soon  as  it's  ripe,  stratify  beech  seed 
for  three  months  (keep  it  in  moist 
sand  in  the  refrigerator),  then  sow. 
Some  nurseries  sell  beech  trees  balled 
and  bur  lapped,  and  beech  are  available 
in  half-gallon  containers  for  $7.00 
from  Woodlanders,  1128  Colleton, 
Ave.,  Aiken,  South  Carolina  29801, 
803/648-7522.  Plant  one  now  for  the 
next  generation  of  wildlife.  □ 


Bald  eagles  belong  to  a 
group  of  large  eagles  known 
as  the  sea  eagles,  and  as  the 
name  implies,  these  birds 
have  a  preference  for  sea- 
coasts  and  other  large 
bodies  of  water.  In  Virgi- 
nia, bald  eagles  breed  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state 
along  major  rivers,  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
Eastern  Shore,  but  young 
adults  and  single  birds  may 
occasionally  be  seen  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state 
along  major  rivers  and  large 
lakes. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  adult 
bald  eagle  is  easily  recog- 
nized. A  six-foot  wing- 
spread  and  an  immaculate 
white  head  and  tail  con- 
trasting with  a  chocolate 
brown  body  makes  an 
impressive  sight.  However, 
few  people  realize  that  not 
all  bald  eagles  look  like  the 
adult  in  this  picture.  Unlike 
most  of  our  garden  birds, 
they  take  four  or  five  years 
to  mature  into  their  charac- 
teristic plumage.  When  they 
first  leave  the  nest,  young 
bald  eagles  are  very  dark, 
with  scattered  white  spots. 
Each  year  they  generally 
acquire  more  white  in  the 
head  and  tail,  until  they 
attain  maturity. 

In  these  brown  plumages, 
the  bald  eagle  is  often  mis- 
taken for  a  northern  rela- 
tive, the  golden  eagle.  Gold- 
en eagles  visit  several  areas 
of  western  Virginia  regu- 
larly in  the  winter  months, 
but  they  do  not  breed  in 
Virginia  and  there  are  few 
summer  records.  Young 
bald  eagles  have  a  habit  of 
wandering  great  distances 
after  they  leave  their  coastal 
nests  in  late  summer.  As  a 
result,  they  may  be  seen 
anywhere  along  Virginia's 
waterways,  and  are  often, 
in  their  plain  and  indistinc- 
tive plumage,  mistaken  for 
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other  raptors. 

Most  people  would  not 
recognize  the  true  chirping, 
chicken-like  cackle  call  of 
the  bald  eagle.  While  this 
call  seems  to  work  very 
well  among  bald  eagles, 
apparently  it  is  not  consi- 
dered regal  enough  for  the 
image  of  our  national  emb- 
lem, and  television  pro- 
ducers frequently  substitute 
the  harsh  piercing  scream 
of  the  red-tailed  hawk  for 
the  true  call  of  the  bald 
eagle. 

In  addition,  many  televi- 
sion nature  programs  also 
show  exciting  films  of  eagles 
catching  fish  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  While 
eagles  are  capable  fisher- 


men, these  films  are  some- 
what misleading  when  it 
comes  to  the  true  feeding 
habits  of  the  bald  eagle. 
Generally,  these  films  are 
made  in  Alaska,  where  more 
fish  are  available  to  eagles. 
In  Virginia,  eagles  also  catch 
fish,  but  they  are  opportu- 
nistic feeders,  which  means 
they  will  take  the  easiest 
meal  they  can  find.  Fre- 
quently they  will  watch 
other  fish-eating  birds  such 
as  herons  and  ospreys  catch 
a  fish,  and  then  quickly 
pursue  the  smaller  bird 
until  it  releases  its  prize. 
This  piracy  costs  the  eagle 
extra  energy  for  the  chase, 
but  it  also  saves  the  eagle 
time  in  getting  a  meal. 


While  opportunism  can 
be  a  good  survival  tech- 
nique, it  also  has  its  unbe- 
coming side.  Eagles  in  Vir- 
ginia frequently  feed  on 
dead  fish  and  other  ani- 
mals, which  can  cause  prob- 
lems. During  the  era  of 
DDT  and  other  chlorinated 
pesticides,  many  sick  and 
dead  fish  were  easy  food 
for  the  birds.  Kepone  con- 
tamination in  the  James 
River  and  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  in  the  early  70s  further 
reduced  the  bald  eagle  popu- 
lation. Today,  eagles  are 
finally  bouncing  back  and  a 
common  sight  along  the 
James  River.  However,  the 
danger  of  pesticide  contam- 
ination is  a  constant  threat 
to  the  birds. 

By  establishing  protected 
areas  and  monitoring  the 
environment,  however,  the 
bald  eagle  is  making  a  come- 
back in  Virginia  after  vir- 
tual elimination  in  the  state. 
Last  year,  there  were  73 
breeding  pairs  of  bald  eagles 
recorded  in  Virginia,  which 
produced  107  young.  Vir- 
ginians can  now  wimess  the 
majestic  flight  of  an  eagle  at 
two  excellent  observation 
areas  in  the  state.  On  the 
Potomac  River  in  King 
George  County  is  Caledon 
State  Park,  with  one  of  the 
largest  wintering  roosts  of 
bald  eagles  in  the  state. 
Many  eagles  also  roost  near 
Hog  Island  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  in  Surry 
County. 

Perhaps  as  the  popula- 
tion of  bald  eagles  in  Virgi- 
nia increases,  and  more 
people  observe  its  habits, 
there  will  be  a  greater 
understanding  and  commit- 
ment to  the  protection  of 
future  eagle  generations.  □ 

Dr.  jerry  Via  is  a  distinguished 
ornithologist  and  past  president 
of  the  Virginia  Society  of  Orni- 
thology. 
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